THE ANTICHRIST WITHIN US 


By Benedetto Croce 
(Translated by Neville Rogers) 


fbn figure of the great and total enemy of light and good looms large in 
the concepts of oriental cosmology, re-appears in the Jews as the over- 
thrower of their religion and State, and is taken up again by the Christians 
in the figure of Antichrist. According to historical circumstances he 
was personified in this or that king or emperor ; best known of all is the 
Apocalyptic identification with Nero; occasionally he is personified 
even in an institution, as in the polemics of the Protestant Reformation, 
where Antichrist was re-discovered and identified with the Pope. Some- 
times, also, he is seen as a people or a State, witness for example many 
feelings, thoughts and reactions resulting from the late War. In actual 
fact, Antichrist is not a man, nor an institution, class, race, people or 
State, but a tendency of our souls which, even when not seen to be 
active therein, lies, as it were, in ambush ; and he does not spring from 
the abyss to move in the world, nor is he born humanly of woman, 
although some claim to have encountered and marked him down. He 
comes not among us, but within us. And even when we loathe him and 
fight him with all our might, we never make him a thing outside ourselves 
because not one of us can detach himself distinctly and definitely from 
society and humanity to which he belongs nor abjure or ignore it, 
thinking himself to be the clean among unclean, free from responsibility 
for the faults of others; these, no less than the good actions, have an 
origin which goes beyond the individual and involves all. The classi- 
fying and contrasting of individuals as more or less moral or as moral 
and immoral, is a wholly empirical proceeding, the reason and necessity 
for which lies in the struggles and effective development of society. 

We know that man cannot be distinguished from the animal by means 
of zoological, pathological or physiological criteria, because in these 
respects he is an animal among others, distinguished alone by the ideals 
which shine forth in him and by the creative power which they confer 
on him. Indeed, in moral judgments we are often wont to exclude 
from the human circle certain beings who are men in their bodily forms 
and to set them among those who ‘ delight in the bestial, not the human 
life,’ so insensible do they show themselves to every worship and to 
every respect for truth, goodness, beauty, so stubbornly do they resist 
every elevation to the universal. It must also be pointed out here that, 
as perfection and moral purity are terms of an empirical nature, so also 
is the opposite, and that we can never succeed in confirming and estab- 
lishing the complete and utter denial of every ideal value to 2 human 
creature, if we are unable absolutely to establish it in the living species 
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itself, since that, too, obeys certain general impulses not necessarily its 
own, led by what is then described by the inaccurate term of instinct. 
However, the Antichrist of which we are speaking is not simply sinful- 
ness, yielding to evil with the simultaneous consciousness that it és evil, 
yielding with that clearness of moral concepts which many times has 
been noted even in criminals who bow to moral truths, quite conscious 
that these values stand above them, like an unattainable heaven, and 
therefore make no attempt to attain them. The real Antichrist takes his 
stand in ignorance, in negation, abuse and mockery of values them- 
selves; these are declared empty words, fables, or still worse, hypo- 
critical frauds to disguise from the blinded eyes of the credulous and the 
fools the only reality, a reality which proves to be mere personal desire and 
ambition, wholly directed towards pleasure and ease. This, indeed, is 
Antichrist as opposed to Christ ; Antichrist, the destroyer of the world, 
who enjoys destruction regardless of his inability to construct anything 
other than the swift process of destruction itself—this is Antichrist the 
negative who wants to pose as positive, and to be, as such, no longer 
creation, but, as it were, dis-creation. 

All this appears absurd in the very terms here employed ; it is absurd 
in the idea and absurd in actual reality, which would cease to be reality 
if that impulse should be realised in full. And it is not capable of realisa- 
tion because the ideal values are operative also in the negator Antichrist 
and he can destroy many things, alive, and good and beautiful and true, 
though not all, because, if this were so, the very means would fail him 
for his fanatical lust for destruction. Therefore, in reality, he does not 
achieve the end of the world, but only brings about impoverishment, 
barbarism and savagery, a bellum omnium contra omnes now openly con- 
ducted, now raging under repression in which the actors will ever be 
evil livers but nevertheless living. And to the times and the age thus 
represented are given various names of decadence, corruption and 
barbarism ; they are remembered with horror in the different ages in 
which ideals predominate, lead and encourage conduct in all those 
forms which are called progress and civilisation. And the horror is 
accompanied sometimes with the philosophical submission and moral 
resignation that such is the law of the world, and that it was not in 
vain that that horror was endured, since a better epoch was born from 
it and long trial has made it plainer, more perfect, and richer in strength. 

Have we now entered (we are repeating a question already raised on 
another occasion) upon one of those ages, or indeed upon the most 
serious of all, inasmuch as it has succeeded, or will shortly succeed, a 
rich expansion of a thousand years of rich historical development, notably 
in European history ? It is to be hoped not ; we must do our best not 
to enter it; there are forces of resistance more than adequate for this, 
and there are others whose vigour can be aroused. But that the threat 
of Antichrist against Christ has emerged, seems indubitable. And 
without personifying it, as could be done, following the empirical method 
in men, classes, peoples and States, we feel it everywhere, and even 
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among those who are drawn up between the opponents and study the 
means of forming and obstructing fronts, which often resemble those of 
Antichrist and which they would make not his conquerors but his victims. 

The banner which the opponents of Antichrist display, the password 
they use, is ‘ liberty’ and that, and no other must it be, and it must be 
kept jealously unstained. Creative virtue develops in liberty, because if 
the ideals are the same in all individuals and all love and want truth, 
beauty and good, the realisation of them can only come by the solution 
of individual problems, each bringing his own individual experiences 
and individual habits, each the judgments and ideas which are pressing 
him, thus contributing to the progress of knowledge which benefits all, 
and, likewise, each singing his own lays and contributing to the world of 
poetry, each shaping and fulfilling his own actions of practical goodness, 
and contributing to the making of the civilised world. This individuali- 
sation of ideals is the life of liberty which hence comprises the whole 
moral life and is identical with it. 

Now, against the individualisation which is the historical embodiment 
of ideals, Antichrist sets himself like a non-individual Whole, an abstract 
whole, a stupid tyrant, but a tryant all the same (the tyrant, at any rate, 
is in a certain manner always stupid) and aims at realising a state in 
which individuals are not the embodiment of the Whole, but slaves 
of that abstraction. And the stupidity spreads widely around and men 
go spellbound to slavery, abjection, death and extinction as if some 
state of bliss awaited them. Listening to the words of these ignorant 
men often reminds me of a story which I used to read in my childhood. 
It is related how, at the time of the First Crusade, great famine brought 
about, in certain parts of Europe, a sudden recrudescence of cannibalism. 
A man was discovered who lured children to a den where he put them to 
sleep and entertained them with strange fancies. One of these children, 
found alive, told his rescuers that his host was a very good and kind 
man who had promised him a time as fine, as bright and clean and 
shining as the skulls of the other devoured children, which the man had 
put up in rows in his cave and at which, as he spoke, the child glanced 
with admirat:on and longing. 

This ideal of death which to-day is called ‘ totalitarianism ’— 
‘Unity Party’ and ‘loyalty to the party’ was given direction and theo- 
retical support by the exaltation of the State, found in the Hegelian 
philosophy and in the German diffusion of it, which with its weight lay 
heavy on the notion of moral conscience of which Kant and Jacobi had 
maintained supremacy. But in its essential nature the State consists 
of nothing but political and juridical action, and if it tries to set itself 
up as the sum of the spirit and as lord of the moral life, it comes inevitably 
to embrace the more terrible of the primitive barbarian idols Moloch, 
Kemosch, Baal, Jahwe; from that old idolatry is derived the divinity 
which the idea of the ethical State preserves and which in our times 
has again taken on multiple forms, different and contradictory, but all 
invested with a claim of sanctity. A singular fascination emanates 
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from these forms, with power to intoxicate many confused and feeble 
minds, and the simplicity of the concept which they have in common, 
pleases simple minds, intolerant of apprehending the complications 
and the depths which serious thought requires. There results the 
seduction of wills as prone to violence as they are essentially weak and 
lazy. The mental standpoint very much favours the Antichrist within 
us. And spreading from our bosoms he threatens to spread across the 
events of world history. 

The practical consequences of this are observed in examples from our 
own time. We see them in severity turning to cruelty or directed to 
foul savagery against those who have been opponents or obstacles; in 
the cold indifference with which men await the crushing of nations and 
of States, and the uprooting of entire populations from traditional 
and century-old homes; in the loss or largely diminished virtue of 
listening, no longer addressing to the heart, either the refinement of 
goodness or the soothing balm of memory and vision; in the virtual 
disappearance of the human and generous love found in the early stages 
of socialism for the lot of the proletarian classes, and the sincere desire 
to redeem them, these being now replaced by a dark necessity for hatred 
and destruction, and for power for its own sake; in the readiness to 
welcome and execute each more iniquitous command without which it 
would not be necessary to put to silence that intimate voice which makes 
the arm stop and tremble; in deceit employed as habitual weapon of 
aggression without any fear of discovery, and without any indication, 
when this happens, of that minor form of shame which we call embar- 
rassment (on the cortrary allowing it to become a matter for smiles and 
self-congratulation on one’s courage and bravery, mocking the accuser 
as a naive innocent who has not yet perceived that lying is now legitimate 
for the man who obeys his new perverse deity) ; in the shamelessness 
of many who profess the critical search for truth and the cult of science, 
who, trembling at possible dangers or greedy for awards and personal 
advantages, abandon suddenly their beliefs and become ardent pro- 
pagandist of the opposite, be it fascism, racialism, or bolshevism; in 
the wretched attitude of the poets, self-styled é/4#, who likewise raise 
their hat to sensual impressionism and the hermetic philosophy which 
they cultivate, swear to consecrate themselves to one or the other of 
the causes of the totalitarian régimes, succeeding each other on the 
political scene and hymn them in their old verses or with a clumsy 
mixture of modern style and ancient speech. But I shall not continue, 
nor elaborate this picture in which I take no pleasure, and which I have 
only outlined to suggest that so great effects are not born, nor could 
they be born, from a simple theoretical conviction, by a mistaken theory 
about the State, but on the other hand from the use of that theory as a 
call to worship. Together with the unthinking, who are never lacking 
in numbers, there flock to this worship of the State, the many who are 
already the natural prey of tyrants. Under a State formula, they satisfy 
their own dark ambition and allow Antichrist to emerge within them. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS—I 


THE PUNJAB MINORITIES 
By Sir Percival Griffiths 


EW branches of knowledge can afford their votaries as deep satis- 

faction as that which students of the exact sciences derive from 
their power to predict the course of nature—to foretell an eclipse, or to 
inform a wondering world that at 10.30 on a certain night next June 
a bright comet will be seen just south of the Great Bear. No such sense 
of the power of knowledge can be enjoyed by the student of politics ; 
at best he can make intelligent guesses, many of which will be wrong. 
There could be no better illustration of the fallibility of even the shrewdest 
of political prophets than that provided by recent events in India and 
Pakistan. For years experts on Indian affairs have been divided into 
two schools. There were the pessimists—sometimes unconsciously 
influenced by regret at the passing of the old order—who took it for 
granted that the political withdrawal of the British would mean the 
breakdown of law and order and the onset of anarchy throughout India. 
In sharp contrast were the men of sanguine temperament, including 
many leading Indian politicians, who had persuaded themselves that the 
British represented ‘the nigger in the woodpile,’ and that with their 
disappearance, communal difficulties would be ironed out by a common 
patriotism, and peace and brotherly love would abound. Both schools 
of thought were wrong. The pessimists must to-day be amazed at the 
tranquillity of Bengal and at the smooth acceptance throughout most 
of India and Pakistan of the new order; while the optimists must have 
been sadly disillusioned at events in the Punjab. It is, indeed, not easy 
to take a balanced view of the position, but the basis of any objective 
judgment must be recognition of the fact that except in the area north 
and north-west of Delhi, the transfer of power has produced remarkably 
little disturbance. 

To appreciate the position it is necessary to recall the nature of the 
Pakistan controversy. The Moslems contended that the unity of India 
was a chimera, that the people of India comprised not one but two 
nations, and that material and spiritual considerations alike demanded 
the establishment of a self-governing homeland for the Moslems of India, 
The Congress fought valiantly against the division of India, but long 
before the final award in June this year it had become clear that they 
were on the losing side. Encouraged by the prospects of success, the 
Moslems—as is the way of politicians all over the world—stiffened 
their demands. They were no longer satisfied with a true ethnic frontier, 
but claimed whatever non-Moslem areas might be necessary to ensure 
the economic stability or the strategic soundness of Pakistan. Vast 
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territories thus became the subject of bitter controversy, for even those 
Hindus who were prepared to accept the principle of partition would 
not agree to place Hindu populations under Moslem rule merely in order 
to guarantee the prosperity of Pakistan. 

By the time of the Prime Minister’s declaration in February, 1947, 
it had become clear that with the acceptance of partition in principle, 
there would be two danger spots, Bengal and the Punjab. The Bengal 
problem, simple by comparison with that of the Punjab, arose from the 
fact that communal boundaries in that province did not correspond with 
economic decisions. East Bengal, with its great rivers and its fertile 
rice and jute fields, is mainly Moslem, while West Bengal, geographically 
the continuation of Hindustan proper, is principally a land of Hindus. 
The economic link between the two is, however, very ‘close. The 
produce of the rich lands of East Bengal is taken by river to Calcutta 
for sale in India, or for export to Europe and America; there is, it is 
true, the port of Chittagong in East Bengal, but that port is ill-served 
by natural lines of communication, and could scarcely replace Calcutta 
as a trade channel for East Bengal. There are, moreover, links of another 
kind. Hindu business men and clerks from East Bengal play a very 
large part in the life of Calcutta, and in this and a dozen ways East and 
West Bengal are intertwined. 

The Moslem League therefore claimed with great determination that 
the whole of Bengal, including Calcutta, should be included in Pakistan. 
On ethnic and communal grounds the claim was, of course, indefensible. 
Calcutta is in every sense a Hindu city, built up by the combined efforts 
of the British and the Hindus, and no Bengali Hindu would have been 
content to surrender it to Pakistan. To put it summarily, the Hindus 
knew that they were entitled to Calcutta, while the Moslems felt that 
they needed it. There was, therefore, only too much reason to fear a 
bitter fight for its possession. 

At this juncture, however, the Hindu and Moslem leaders rose to 
unexpected heights of statesmanship. Having put forward their respec- 
tive claims with all the force at their command, they nevertheless under- 
took to abide by the findings of the Boundary Commission, which, under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Cyril Radcliffe, was charged with the task of 
carrying out partition. To that undertaking they have remained faithful. 
The Bengal award ‘satisfied what is almost an essential criterion of a 
boundary award, in that it pleased neither party. For a few days all 
communities in Calcutta lived in profound fear of something like civil 
war, but under the wise restraining influence of Mr. Jinnah the Moslems 
of Bengal accepted the award unreservedly, and after a few troubled days 
Calcutta returned to normal. 

In the Punjab the position was, unfortunately, far more complicated. 
In that province the communities are so intermingled that no clear cut 
communal boundary line could be drawn, even to a reasonable approxima- 
tion. There are, it is true, two of its five divisions which can be described 
as predominantly Hindu, but even in these divisions 27 per cent. and 35 per 
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cent. of the population respectively are Moslems. Somewhat better results 
could be obtained by taking smaller units—districts or sub-divisions— 
but any demarcation along the lines of existing administrative boundaries 
would still leave large Moslem populations in Hindu areas, and vice versa. 
There is, nevertheless, some reason for believing that if only Hindus and 
Moslems had been concerned, the award would have been accepted, or, 
at any rate, that the same wisdom on the part of the leaders which averted 
strife in Bengal, would have availed in the Punjab. Unhappily a third 
very self-assertive community—the Sikhs—were involved. 

The existence of the Sikhs provided H. M, Government with the 
problem of dealing with a militant, fanatical community, bitterly hostile 
to the Moslems and so distributed throughout the Punjab that wherever 
the boundary between Hindustan and Pakistan might be fixed, nearly 
two million of them would be under Moslem rule. The problem seemed 
as insoluble as the old schoolroom conundrum : ‘ What happens when an 
irresistible force meets an irremovable object ?’ To understand this issue 
it is necessary to go back some way into history. 

Until about A.D. 1000 the land of the five rivers was free from what 
we should to-day call the communal problem. It was a land of Hindus, 
though the rigid orthodoxy of the Brahmans was never as dominant 
in the Punjab as in the lands farther east. The only important division 
of communities was that between the aristocratic Rajputs of the west 
and the sturdy Jat cultivators of the Central and Eastern Punjab. Both 
alike were Hindus, but the Rajputs were proud of their lineage and 
traditions, and, occupying an honoured place in the Hindu world, were 
less likely to be either assimilated by invaders or affected by reformers. 

About the time of the early Plantagenets, hardy Moslems from the 
north-west began to make seasonal raids in the Punjab. Gradually the 
raiders penetrated farther and stayed longer, and after some centuries 
they established kingdoms which were ultimately transformed into the 
powerful Moghul Empire, with Delhi as its capital. The power of the 
Moghul Emperors varied gradually from one part of India to another, 
and the Rajputs and Jats in the Punjab retained a considerable measure of 
practical independence, though in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
they had in theory to acknowledge the authority of the Moghul Emperor 
and to pay revenue to him. 

Nevertheless, the Moslem conquest rapidly produced its effect on 
the religion of the country, and this it did in three ways. In the first 
place, there were the Arabs, Turks, Afghans and Moghuls who formed the 
spearhead of the successive invasions. Their number might be few in 
comparison with the population of India, but many of them occupied 
key positions and exercised corresponding influence. Secondly, there 
were many Hindus who, mindful of the obvious advantages of adopting 
the faith of the new rulers, voluntarily embraced Islam—and, indeed, 
in view of the dominant and aggressive character of the Islamic religion, 
the temptation to become a Moslem must have been great. In the third 
place, compulsory conversion played its part, and as a distinguished 
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modern writer puts it, ‘ the Hindus were not only unbelievers, they were 
idolaters as well, and though a more tolerant attitude was soon adopted 
by the conquerors, death or Islam was the choice which many a Hindu 
had to make in the early incursions.’ We are told by a Moslem historian 
that in the time of one of the most famous of the Moslem Emperors ‘ no 
Hindu could hold up his head, and in their houses no sign of gold or 
silver or any superfluity was to be seen.’ The pressure thus exerted in 
’ favour of Islam was by no means constant; it varied greatly with the 
character of the ruler of the day, but during the centuries it must have 
been considerable, and by the end of the eighteenth century it had 
produced in the Punjab a communal pattern of Hindus and Moslems 
not very dissimilar from that which now prevails. 

In the meantime, a new influence, fraught with dangerous possibilities 
for the future, was at work. A new and somewhat fanatical sect had 
grown to great strength. Most religions exhibit a cycle of elaboration, 
decadence and revolt. In Hinduism, where the tendency to elaboration 
has always been great, there have from time to time been reforming 
movements in some ways akin to our own Puritanism, aimed at simplicity 
as a means to revival of true spiritual values. One of the most significant 
of such movements was that founded by Guru Nanak in the fifteenth 
century. The Sikh religion—which for somewhat obscure reasons has 
been almost entirely confined to the Punjab—was in origin a revolt 
against the supremacy of the Brahmans and their complicated ceremonial 
and caste rules. An equally important aspect of it, however, was its 
fierce antagonism towards idolatry and its prohibition of pilgrimages, both 
of which attitudes gave it an unmistakably anti-Islamic bias from the start. 

It is true that Guru Nanak himself ‘ was brought up under the shadow 
of the monotheism of Mohammad’ and that he respected much of the 
Islamic teaching ; it is, however, also true that according to him ‘ there 
is no Hindu and no Mohammadan.’ Whatever might be the significance 
of this teaching in the mind of a teacher of simplicity to whom spiritual 
grace was all that mattered, it was bound in due course to lead to a state 
of war between his followers and the Moslems. In the tine of his 
immediate successor as Guru or spiritual head of the new Sikh com- 
munity, ‘an intolerant and ascetic spirit began to spring up among the 
followers of the new tenets.’ In the middle of the seventeenth century 
the fifth Guru entangled himself in the politics of the Moghul Court. 
He was imprisoned and his death shortly afterwards further embittered 
relations between the Sikhs and the Moslems. He was succeeded by 
Har Govind, a born warrior and organiser, who laid himself out to 
develop the Sikh community as a quasi-military organisation in a state 
of almost perpetual warfare with the Moslem Government. For a time 
the struggle was uneven, and the Sikhs were confined to the hills south 
of Simla, whence they sallied forth on raiding expeditions whenever 
possible. 

By mischance the leadership of the most implacable of the Sikh Gurus— 
Teg Bahadur—coincided with the reign of Aurangzeb, the most intolerant 
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of the Moghul Emperors. Aurangzeb executed the Guru and waged 
unrelenting war against the Sikhs, whom he seems to have regarded as 
the worst of infidels. The stage was now set for enduring strife between 
the Sikhs and the Moslems, and at this particular juncture the leadership 
of the Sikhs passed to the last Guru, Govind Singh, who revived and 
perfected the military discipline which Har Govind years before had 
endeavoured to impose on the community. Govind Singh combined 
lofty spiritual ideas with intense hatred of his religious enemies. ‘ His 
soul was filled with the longing for revenge . . . and following the 
example of his Mohammadan enemies, he used his religion as the basis 
of political power.’ 

Two sets of fanatics were thus in conflict in the Punjab. The Moslems 
not unnaturally laid themselves out to crush the rebels against the 
Emperor’s authority, while the Sikhs took every opportunity of 
organising bloody reprisals. In the words of a modern historian of the 
Punjab, ‘they broke from their retreat and over-ran the East of the 
Punjab, committing unheard of cruelties wherever they directed their 
steps . . . the rage of the Sikhs was not restrained by any considerations 
of religion or by any mercy for age or sex.’ 

From this time onwards the Sikhs began to make many converts. 
The military character of their organisation probably had a natural appeal 
to the people of the Punjab, and although the aristocratic Rajputs held 
aloof, the Jat agriculturists of the Central Punjab flocked to the faith 
in great numbers. The Punjab thus became what it is to-day, a land of 
three great communities—Moslems, Hindus and Sikhs—of whom the 
Sikhs and Hindus were prepared to tolerate each other, while deadly 
enmity prevailed between Sikhs and Moslems. 

The only other factor in these transactions relevant to our present 
purpose is the growth of the great Sikh kingdom under Ranjit Singh. 
For about 100 years, in spite of their great phase of expansion, the Sikhs 
had remained loosely organised, and to a great extent disunited. The Sikh 
territories had been portioned out into sub-divisions under the chiefs of 
the different Sikh Leagues, and there was little or no cohesion between 
them. Towards the end of the eighteenth century, there arose among 
the Sikhs one of the outstanding men of eighteenth century India—a 
man who has been described by a modern historian as ‘ Mean in appear- 
ance, his face pock-marked and one eye closed by the ravages of smallpox, 
yet a splendid horseman, a bold leader, an unscrupulous schemer and an 
unerring judge of character.’ Master alike of subtlety and the arts of 
war, he possessed inflexible determination and unwearying patience. A 
leader of this kind was all that the Sikhs needed to make them the most 
formidable power in Northern India. He rapidly established his power, 
not only in the Punjab, but also in the north-west, even as far as Kashmir. 
The Sikh administration was oppressive, corrupt and discriminatory, 
but the knowledge that they belonged to this great kingdom, combined 
with their own natural arrogance to give the Sikhs, for all time, a con- 
ception of themselves as a race destined to rule. The memory of their 
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period of domination has never passed from their minds, and though in 
due course they had to bow to the superior might of the British, there 
is good reason for believing that many of them continued to dream of 
the day when power should once more pass into their hands, and there 
can be little doubt that the dream has been a contributory cause of the 
recent events in the Punjab. 

It is almost a commonplace of Oriental history that empires are 
built up round the personality of a great ruler, and that they begin to 
decline shortly after his death, The Sikh kingdom proved no 
exception to the rule. Deterioration set in very rapidly after the death 
of Ranjit Singh, and in due course the Sikhs were conquered by the 
British ; certain Sikh chiefs were allowed to remain independent rulers, 
but nearly three-quarters of the Sikhs came under British rule in the Punjab. 

For more than half a century thereafter, the complicated communal 
pattern of the Punjab ceased to matter, but with the approach of self- 
government in recent years, the old Sikh-Moslem antagonism flared up 
fiercely, and power politics became the order of the day. The problem 
of how to distribute power between the major communities of India 
proved so intractable that there was no alternative to partition. Once 
partition had been accepted in principle, a fierce controversy arose as to 
what should be done with the Punjab. But for the existence of the Sikhs 
in that province it would have been included wholly in Pakistan. The 
difficulty was, however, that though the Sikh population was mainly 
concentrated in about a dozen districts, in none of those districts were the 
Sikhs in a majority, while many of the most important Sikh areas were 
predominantly Moslem. The prospect of being a minority in the mainly 
Hindu districts did not worry the Sikhs greatly, but they were profoundly 
apprehensive and resentful at the thought of their minority position in the 
mainly Moslem districts. ‘There was little that His Majesty’s Government 
or the Boundary Commission could do about this problem in its major 
aspects. Certain adjustments to ease the position of the Sikhs were 
made in a few doubtful districts, but the line ultimately drawn still left— 
as it was bound to leave—nearly two million Sikhs in Pakistan, and a 
still larger number of Moslems in Hindustan. It was this fact which 
caused the terrible outbreak of communal hatred and killing in the 
Punjab immediately after the transfer of power on August 15th. 

It is too early yet for a judicial consideration of the responsibility for 
the first attacks, and in any case that is more a matter for the people of 
the country than for a British observer. When communal passions are 
teleased in this manner, fear and hatred breed each other ina never-ending 
cycle. In the Punjab massacres led to reprisals, and these again to counter- 
reprisals ; communities fled wholesale from particular areas, and in their 
flight spread the grim story of the cruelties which had been perpetrated 
upon them and their fellows. Every party of refugees thus automatically 
spread hatred and further inflamed communal passion. Sikhs and 
Moslems alike began to feel that mass migration was their only hope. 
Moslems from the Sikh areas in East Punjab fled wholesale, leaving 
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behind their houses, their lands, their means of livelihood to seek the 
shelter of their co-religionists in the West, while another great trek of Sikhs 
wound its wearisome way towards the Sikh areas of the East Punjab. 
Although mass migration is a well-known historical phenomenon, it 
is not easy to find a parallel to these events i the Punjab. The refugees 
are fleeing, not before a foreign invader, but from their own fellow- 
citizens ; and, moreover, they have in their flight no consoling thought 
of the day when they will return. They are in fact taking part in a per- 
manent transfer of populations, carried out under circumstances of the 
utmost misery. 

The political leaders of India have been deeply perturbed by this 
mass migration ; they not unnaturally resent, as a slur on the political 
honour of India, the conviction of those homeless wanderers that the 
new Governments cannot stem the tide of communal hatred, or guarantee 
safety to their own citizens. It is impossible not to sympathise with the 
new rulers of India and Pakistan in this matter. The partition of India, 
inevitable though it was, could not but mean a dangerous weakening of 
the administrative machine. In Pakistan the Government had to be 
built up almost from nothing, while in India too, though Government 
had a better start in that it took over the existing administrative apparatus, 
it had not yet found its feet before it was overwhelmed with this great 
catastrophe, and with those problems, arising out of mass migration on 
an unprecedented scale, which might have strained to breaking point 
the resources of a long-established Government. It may well be, how- 
ever, that the instinct of the refugees is sound. Few countries yet have 
discovered how to deal with the problem of minorities, and the recent 
transference of the Sudeten Germans from Czechoslovakia lends a 
measure of support to the belief that this is indeed the only way to deal 
with a minority problem, when the feeling between the two communities 
is bitter beyond reconciliation. When communal emotions are as high 
as in India and Pakistan to-day, a majority community will brook no 
doubt of its mastery, and there is some ground for thinking that peace 
can only be achieved by such a transfer of population as will leave no 
room for contest. 

It has indeed been suggested that Britain herself should have organised 
a transfer of populations between India and Pakistan before handing 
over power. The suggestion is perhaps unsound, if only because of its 
assumption that the Punjabi peasant or townsman could have been - 
persuaded by the British Government to take part voluntarily in an 
interchange of populations. Nowhere in the world is the cultivator 
more tenacious of his land than in the Punjab, and nothing indeed but 
the compelling fear of immediate death or outrage would have induced 
him to leave it. Fear has now produced its effect ; populations are on 
the move, and the world can but hope that with the completion of the 
transfer, the evident determination of both Governments to restore 
order will bear fruit, and that what has often been regarded as the greatest 
province of India will once again enter on a period of peace and prosperity. 





INDIAN AFFAIRS—I 


THE INDIA REVOLUTION DURING 
THE WAR 


By F. A. Voigt 


I 


ISTURBANCES of a revolutionary character shook India after 

August 8th, 1942, when the A//-India Congress Committee sanc- 
tioned a mass-movement. These disturbances were more serious than 
was generally realised in this country and a formidable challenge to 
British rule at a time when Great Britain, fighting desperately against the 
German-Italian coalition, had to reckon with the possibility of a Japanese 
invasion of India. When the disturbances came to an end, the Govern- 
ment of India issued a Report? giving ‘a review which brings together a 
number of facts . . . on the responsibility of Mr. Gandhi at the Congress 
High Command for the disturbances.’ 

As only a few copies of this Report have reached this country and as 
the revolution in 1942 was a kind of prelude to the Indian revolution now 
in progress, the Report would seem to be of more than historical interest. 

On April 26th, Harijan published an article by Mr. Gandhi who 
urged that ‘ if the British were to leave India to her fate as they had left 
Singapore, non-violent India would lose nothing and Japan would 
probably leave India alone.’ ‘Whatever the consequences,’ so Mr. 
Gandhi wrote, ‘ India’s real safety and Britain’s too lie in orderly and 
timely British withdrawal from India’ (p. 1 of the Repor?). 

From that time onwards, the Congress High Command and, later on, 
the Congress organisation as a whole, were promoting a mass-movement 
for the immediate and final elimination of British rule. 

Would not the withdrawal of the British from India be an invitation 
to the Japanese? To this obvious question, Mr. Gandhi replied, in 
Harijan, May 3td: ‘I feel convinced that the British presence is the 
incentive for the Japanese attack.’ A week later, he wrote that the 
presence of the British was indeed ‘an invitation to Japan to invade 
India. Their withdrawal removes the bait.’ But within a month, Mr. 
Gandhi admitted that Japan might invade India even if the British were 
to withdraw. His advice was that the Indian people should, in that case, 
offer stubborn non-violent non-co-operation to the Japanese, which 
would, so he argued, be more effective in the absence of the British (p. 2). 

Mr. Gandhi hoped for the voluntary withdrawal of the British. He 


2 Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances, 1942-3. Government of India Press, New 


Delhi, 1943 (2 annas or 3¢.). 
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did not, as he wrote in Harijan on May 31st, wish the Indian people to 


‘lean on the Japanese to get rid of the British power. That was a remedy 
worse than the disease. But, as I have already said, in this struggle every risk 
has to be run in order to cure ourselves of the biggest disease—a disease which 
has sapped our manhood and almost made us feel as if we must for ever be 
slaves. . . . No price is too heavy to pay for the deliverance’ (p. 2). 


Mr. Gandhi was not able to allay the doubts entertained by realistic 
members of the Congress Party whether non-violence would be effective 
against Japanese aggression. He relented somewhat and admitted that 
Allied troops might be allowed to operate from India, provided that 
India received complete freedom (p. 3). 

‘If India were freed,’ he wrote in a draft resolution which he sub- 
mitted to the Working Committee of Congress at Allahabad, ‘ her first step 
would probably be to negotiate with Japan.’ In that same draft he wrote 
that ‘ Japan’s quarrel is not with India. She is warring against the 
British Empire ’ (p. 3). 

Mr. Nehru objected that even if the British were to withdraw, the 
Japanese would want aerodromes, strategic points and so on. 


‘ If Bapu’s [Gandhi’s] approach is accepted, we become passive partners of 
the Axis powers. . . . They [the Japanese] will walk through the country. 
You won’t stop it by non-violent non-co-operation. . . . It is Gandhiji’s 
[Gandhi’s] feeling that Japan and Germany will win. This feeling uncon- 
sciously governs his decision.’ 


Mr. Nehru’s opinion was supported by Mr. Rajagopalachari ; but others 
supported Mr. Gandhi’s draft. 

The Working Committee met again at Wardha and on July 14th, 
passed a resolution which differed fundamentally from Mr. Gandhi’s 
draft. in one respect only—Congress was to allow Allied troops to be 
stationed in India to repel a Japanese attack. Mr. Gandhi did not demur 
to this resolution, but he insisted that while Allied troops might be 
stationed in India, the British civil administration must be removed. 

Mr. Gandhi began to change his opinions on the subject of non- 
violence. He wrote in Harijan on June 7th, 1942 : 


‘We want the British rule to end altogether, for that is the poison that 
corrupts all it touches. And what is needed for this are two things—the 
knowledge that the administration is a greater evil than any other evil that we 
can think of and that we have to get rid of it no matter what it may cost. . . . 

‘I waited and waited until the country should develop the non-violent 
strength necessary to throw off the foreign yoke. But my attitude has now 
undergone a change, I feel I cannot afford to wait. If I continue to wait, I 
might have to wait till doomsday. . . . I have decided that even at certain risks 
which are obviously involved I must ask the people to resist the slavery. . . . 

“I am sure that the anarchy which may result because of the British with- 
drawal or their refusal to listen to us and our decision to defy their authority 
will in no way be worse than the present anarchy ’ (p. 60). 


The influence of Congress over the masses had greatly diminished. 
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The campaign of ‘ selected’ satyagraha remained abortive. The failure 
of Sir Stafford Cripps’ mission had produced widespread disillusionment 
and bitterness. Congress was in danger of breaking up and needed a 
* powerful and unifying cause’ to save itself and restore its popularity. 
The removal of the British was a cause of this kind (p. 7). 

Mr. Gandhi was not alone in believing that the Germans and Japanese 
would win the war. The ‘ non-violent’ party in the Working Committee 
shared his opinion. In a letter to the Viceroy on August 14th, Mr. 
Gandhi referred to ‘the misery of the impending ruin of China and 
Russia.’ A British rearguard action across India was expected, but Mr. 
Gandhi absolutely opposed any ‘ burnt earth policy.’ On July 26th he 
addressed an appeal to the Japanese in Harijan, and referred to British 
‘ imperialism’ as one ‘ that we detest no less than yours [Japan’s] and 
Nazism ’ (p. 9). 

In his draft resolution to the Working Committee at Allahabad he 
said that ‘ Britain is incapable of defending India.’ He admitted that 
if the British were to withdraw, a doubtful provisional Government and 
then anarchy might follow (p. 11). ‘Under my proposal,’ he wrote, 


* they [the British] have to leave India in God’s hands—but in modern parlance 
to anarchy, and that anarchy may lead to internecine warfare for a time or to 
unrestrained atrocities’ (p. 12). 

But he expected ‘ non-violence’ to arise out of that chaos (ébid.). 

As far back as May roth, Mr. Gandhi had decided that the withdrawal 
of the British from India would be ‘ the supreme act.’ The Report gives 
extracts from his articles in Harijan to show how his ideas developed in 
the period that followed (pp. 13-14) : 


‘ They [the Indians] will fight, not to seize power but to end the foreign 
domination, cost what it may.’ 

“It [the end of British rule] is worth fighting for, it is worth staking all 
that the nation has.’ 

‘ But you may know that it will be a mass-movement of a strictly non-violent 
character and then you can fill in the details. It will include all that a mass- 
meeting can include. . . . I do not want rioting as a direct result. . . . If in 
spite of all precautions rioting does take place, it cannot be helped.’ 

*I have no false notions of prestige, no personal considerations would 
make me take a step that I know is sure to change the country into a 
conflagration.’ 

After the resolution of the Congress Working Committee was adopted 
at Wardha on July 14th, 1942, Mr. Gandhi said : 

* We shall do or die. We shall either free India or die in the attempt ’ 
(p. 14). 

What did Mr. Gandhi mean by ‘ non-violence’ ? Would the ‘ con- 
flagration’ as he called it, remain ‘non-violent’? The Report asserts 
that ‘ he was prepared to go to the extremest limits,’ and quotes one of 
his own definitions of ‘ non-violence’ : 
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‘If a man fights with his sword single-handed against a horde of dacoits 
armed to the teeth, I should say he is fighting non-violently. Haven't I said 
to our women that, if in defence of their honour they use their nails and their 
teeth and even a dagger, I should regard their conduct as non-violent. . . . 
Supposing a mouse fighting a cat tried to resist the cat with its sharp teeth, 
would you call that mouse violent ? In the same way, for the Poles to stand 
bravely against the German hordes vastly superior in numbers, military 
equipment and strength, was almost non-violence’ (p. 16). 

Some of the leading members of Congress, notably Pandit Nehru, 
showed some care in weighing the consequences of a British withdrawal, 


but they too were willing to run the greatest risks. On July 27th, 1942, 
Pandit Nehru addressed a meeting of peasants in Allahabad, and said : 


‘ India is now determined to take a dip in this world-wide storm. In a few 
weeks we will have a mass-movement. This will be our final struggle and we 
must be prepared to face the worst ’ (p. 18). 


On July 21st and 22nd, there was a meeting of the Working Committee 
of the Bihar Congress. Babu Prajendra Prased declared at this meeting : 


‘One thing required special attention, that no act should be done which 
would weaken the moral strength of the people. According to Gandhiji’s 
view the movement would kindle a fire all over the country and would only be 
extinguished after either obtaining the independence of the cquntry or wiping 
out Congress Organisation altogether ” (sbid.). 

On August 4th there was a public meeting of the Bombay Congress. 
Mr. Shankar Rao Deo said the workers in the war factories, railway 
workers and others, would have to stop work until the British left India. 
As for the students, he said : 


‘ Some students ask us whether they have to leave schools and colleges 
during the struggle. My answer is that they will have to do it, if ordered by 
Gandhiji. Revolution is coming to them, they should embrace it now without 
losing the opportunity ’ (sbid.). 

Mr. Gandhi, according to the Report (p. 20), ‘ expressed preparedness, 
if necessary, to interfere with the workings of the railways and the move- 
ment of troops.’ The ‘ preparedness "—in the words of the Report— 
*. . . develops finally into detailed proposals for the pulling of alarm chains, 
ticketless travel and the uprooting of the permanent way, for the cutting of the 
telegraph and telephone wires, and for the picketing of troops.’ 


These proposals and others were embodied in the resolution passed by 
the Andbra Provincial Congress which met at Bezwada on July 29th (the 
full text is given on p. 55 of the Repor?). 

On August 8th, 1942, the A//-India Congress Committee ratified, by an 
overwhelming majority, a resolution sanctioning a mass struggle on the 
widest possible scale. On the 9th Mr. Gandhi and the other Congress 
leaders were arrested. The immediate response was small, but from 
August 11th onwards there were simultaneous outbreaks of mob-violence, 
arson, murder and sabotage in widely separated areas. Most of the 
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attacks were directed against railways, electric power stations, post and 
telegraph offices (p. 22). On August 12th, secret instructions were sent 
from Bombay to the Secretary of the Kerala Congress Committee to 
‘burn important offices, buildings, post-offices, railways . . . derail by 
putting stones . . . remove lights from the road sides . . . cut off 
communications ’ and so on (p. 27). 

& In Bihar and the United Provinces, rioters destroyed communications 
and Government property. Whole districts, defended by small forces of 
officials and police, were cut off. Bengal was almost completely cut off 
from northern India and communications with Madras were interrupted. 
The disturbances were most serious in areas of greatest strategic impor- 
tance in the defence of India against Japan, especially in those areas that 
contain the centres of India’s coal supply and in the rear of the regions 
most exposed to attack by the enemy. Hindu students took a leading 
part in the disorders. ‘ Everywhere,’ in the words of the Report 


‘the Congress creed on non-violence was ignored and mobs were recklessly 
incited to extremes of fury.’ 
Muslims took almost no part, and labour, although sometimes suspending 
work and giving way to political pressure, ‘ behaved, as a whole, with 
commendable restraint’ (p. 23). 

After about a month mass-lawlessness had been quelled, but arson, 
sabotage and murderous assaults on public servants continued. 


‘Bombs made their appearance in Bombay, the Central Provinces, and 
the United Provinces ” (p. 24). 

The Congress Organisation went underground. The General 
Secretary of the Congress Socialist Party, Jai Prakash Narain, escaped 
from prison early in November and became one of the leaders of a 
revolutionary and terrorist underground movement. 

On January 26th, 1943 (‘ Independence Day ’), the Central Directorate 
of the All-India Congress Committee issued an ‘ appeal to the people’ 
(p. 69 f£.). This appeal contains the following injunctions, amongst many 
others : 

The peasants are urged ‘ in the name of the Indian National Congress 
and the Republic of India, which is being born to-day,’ to ‘ pay no taxes 
or revenues to the British usurpers,’ to boycott law courts, to sell no corn 
or cattle, to keep no paper currency, but to deal by barter, and ‘ to form 
Guerilla Bands.’ The workers are asked to stop work, slacken pro- 
duction and form Guerilla Bands. The students are to leave their schools 
and colleges, to ‘ enrol as soldiers of the revolution,’ to form ‘ Guerilla 
Bands ’ and ‘ vacation brigades.’ Business men are to do no more busi- 
ness with the English, to withdraw their deposits from British and 
Imperial banks. The armed forces are to take the oath of allegiance to 
the Republic, to refuse action against their own countrymen, and to vow 
to rise against the British usurpers on the command of Congress. 

The Report gives details of the activities of certain leaders of the 
Congress Party. A few examples must suffice here : 
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On August 15th, the Vice-President of the Mandala District Congress 
Committee asked a crowd of about 1,500 to destroy Government records, 
railway lines and bridges (p. 31). In Bihar, Mr. Jaglal Chaudhury, who 
had been a Congress Minister and was one of Mr. Gandhi’s trusted men, 
personally instigated the burning of a police station in the Saran district 
and, during the attack, urged the crowd to tie up the sub-inspector in a 
sack and throw him into the river. He also made plans to resist troops 
with spears, lighted torches, and boiling oil (ébid.). Mr. Jagat Narain— 
who had opposed Mr. Rajagopalachari’s Pakistan resolution in May 1942 
—was personally responsible for instigating a mob that committed 
arson and looting in the Patna area on August 12th (sbid.). 

Congress had acquired some influence over the backward tribes in 
the hill district Koraput in Orissa by promising that when Swaraj came, 
there would be no more taxes and no forest laws. In some areas, Mr. 
Gandhi was deified and temple ritual was performed at the Congress 
office. On instructions from the District Congress Committee, word 
went round that the British Raj was no more, and that police stations 
were to be attacked. Violent disorders followed. There were no dis- 
orders amongst the hill tribes in a neighbouring district because Congress 
had no organisation there (p. 32). 

On August 11th the police station at Minapur in the Muzzafarpur 
district was attacked by an armed mob 4,000 or 5,000 strong. The 
station was looted and burnt, the officer and constables were assaulted, 
and the sub-inspector was burnt alive. Leading members of the mob 
shouted Congress slogans and carried Congress flags (p. 34). 

Disorders at Ashti led to the murder of a sub-inspector and four 
constables, those at Chimur to the murders of a sub-divisional magistrate, 
a Naib Tahsildar, a circle inspector, and a constable (p. 35). The special 
judge who tried the case said in his verdict that the town (Chimur) was 
under the control of Congress (p. 36). 

It is not surprising that exhortations to non-violence were of little 
use in preventing violence, seeing’ that even Gandhi himself had defined 
non-violence in ambiguous terms. Other Congress leaders were even 
more ambiguous. The Congress Socialist leader, Kesho Deo Malaviya, 
who acted as Orivincial ‘ dictator’ in the United Provinces during the 
early part of the Revolution, wrote on September 29th : 


* We shall never forsake our principle of non-violence. It is not violence 
to get the vital communications suspended or to prevent the functioning of 
railway stations, tahsils, and police-stations, or to take possession of property 
found there. You also have to make every effort to prevent the running of 
railways. As far as possible, you must ensure that no life is lost in this con- 
nection. Distribute handbills in villages announcing that no one should travel 
by train after October 15 or else his life will be in danger. . . . We can pride 
ourselves on the happenings of the last two months. . . . Generally speaking 
Congress workers have given a good account of themselves. They have fought 
bravely against the enemy and are still fighting heroically ’ (p. 37). 


Congress issued ‘ Bulletins ’ headed ‘ Ear of Independence.’ One of 
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these (Bulletin No. 6) contains fourteen ‘ Orders’ entitled ‘ War Pro- 
gramme.’ Amongst these Orders are the following : 


* 4. Formation of Guerilla Bands to give surprise attacks on the Tommies. 
. 7. Slow and inefficient work by clerks and ministerial staff in the offices 
of Government and British and American firms. . . . 9. Britishers’ cooks are 
to be organised to cook bad food for their masters. . . . 10. Formation of 
barricades in streets to prevent police and military attacks. 11. Defiance of 
all laws. . . . 14. Stopping of all trains carrying troops and war materials ’ 


(p. 85). 
When the Revolution died down, it was pronounced a success by 
some of the leaders. Jaj Prahash Narayan wrote : 


* The first phase of our revolution was a great success inasmuch as it 
succeeded in uprooting the British power from large tracts of country. . . . I 
have faith that when the time for the next offensive comes, you will be at the 
front of the battle again as you were in August ’ (p. 38). 


Bombay Congress issued a Bulletin giving a survey of the first five 
months of ‘Our Revolution.’ According to this Bulletin (No. 132, 
January 9th, 1943) : 

* Our Revolution has now completed five months of its giant sweep. . . . 
Five months of hard struggle, of toil, tears, and blood, on a scale unparalleled 
in the history of our country. Five months of mass uprisings, of acts of 
individual bravery and fearlessness, of heinous acts of inhuman and brutal 
atrocities on the part of alien Imperialist agents... . Letus .. . admit... 
that the march has been slower than we expected. . . . The gigantic and 
sweeping mass demonstrations and mass-attacks that + we witnessed in the 
beginning of our struggle have slowed down and subsided. . . . But what 
about the credit side ? . The untold poverty, hunger, and the daily i increas- 
ing food scarcity are rapidly rising to a pitch when all the revolting elements 
will join hands and crash with a bang upon the usurper authority and, through 
chaos and confusion and through violent upheavals lead the Revolution to a 
success and create a new and better world to live in.’ 





CONSERVATIVES IN CONFERENCE 
By Aubrey Jones 


NNUAL conferences are not the best of standpoints from which 

to judge political parties. For these conferences are large; the 
delegates are there in their thousands; partisan feeling runs high, 
exaggeration is acclaimed, and the still, small voice of reason is seldom 
cheered. On the other hand, all ranks, all sects, all views in the party 
are there; the leaders give an account of their stewardship and their 
intentions ; and the constituencies are able to say what they think and 
want. Of this year’s Conservative Conference, held at Brighton early 
in October, one would say that there was still much to render a Con- 
servative’s heart heavy ; but there was also a promise of great things, a 
promise that may yet make Conservatism a powerful force in the land. 

The Conservative downfall in 1945 was not just an unnatural accident. 
It was the result of influences which had been at work for a long time, 
chief among them the decline, over several decades, of Conservative 
thought. What was unnatural was rather the secure rule enjoyed by 
Conservatives in the ’30’s. Even then the trend was moving strongly 
against them, but it was temporarily held up by the extremism, the 
irresponsibility and the incompetence shown by Socialism in office. 
Conservatism came wearily to be welcomed as a refuge from mal- 
administration. It may indeed be so welcomed again. But if it is to 
reassert an enduring sway it must strike deeper roots. 

It is for this reason that much of what Conservatives have done and 
said in the past two years arouses misgiving. The duty of an Opposition, 
it is said, is to oppose, and Conservatives perhaps have followed the 
maxim too faithfully and too well. To the country at large they have 
given the impression of opposing often for the wrong reasons, and their 
opposition on one issue has consorted ill with their opposition on another. 
They appear frequently to have opposed on short-term grounds, and in 
the light of after-events their opposition has been made to seem foolish. 
The central, outstanding charge against the Government has been its 
weakness and its cowardice—its hesitancy to court unpopularity, its 
eagerness to purchase present public favour at the cost of future national 
welfare, its sedulousness in cultivating the illusion of prosperity in the 
midst of crisis, its anxiety to conceal from the people the full consequences 
of the country’s plight. Sacrifices it has indeed been forced to ask for, 
but it has asked for them without the leadership in response to which 
sacrifices can be cheerfully made. 

It is necessary for Conservatives to press home this charge if only to 
facilitate their own task should they succeed Labour in office. But this 
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is not the charge on which they have dwelt most strongly. Their cry 
rather has been for a mitigation of austerity, for easier and less stringent 
living. By making this their theme they have exposed themselves to the 
suspicion of not always paying regard to national circumstances, of 
attempting in their turn a demagogic ruse. And that is a pity. The 
tragic truth which Conservatives have to face is that, by 1945, they had 
fallen far in the moral esteem of the country. Their first task accordingly, 
if they are to raise themselves again, is to show the utmost scrupulousness. 
Conservatives need to convert to their cause, above all others, the think- 
ing members of the middle classes, and it is precisely these who have 
remained alienated by much that has been said in the name of Conser- 
vatism in the past two years. It would, of course, be too much to expect 
that such recent errors were expurgated at Brighton, but the conference 
showed signs of a new and more promising approach. The signs were 
three—the acceptance of the Industrial Charter, a resolution, barely 
noticed in the daily Press, on housing policy, and the debate on Imperial 
unity. 

It is an easy temptation for Conservatives, while rightly combating 
unwise innovations, to pretend that there is no need to innovate at all 
and to pose as rigid defenders of the status quo. It is easy, for instance, 
while being suspicious of the Government’s intentions towards the Press, 
to champion the view that there is nothing wrong with the Press, 
that the British Press was never in so wholesome a state or needed to 
cause less concern. That, unhappily, is a view which, except for one or 
two dissentients, the conference endorsed. Similarly it is easy, while 
exposing the uselessness of nationalisation as a solution of any problem, 
to seem to maintain that there is no problem whatsoever to be solved, 
that everything as it is is perfect in the most perfect of worlds. That, 
fortunately, was an attitude which the conference avoided, thanks largely 
to Mr. R. A. Butler and the Industrial Charter. 

The Charter sets out to tackle two crucial problems. In their order 
of importance they are: the closing of the gulf between masters and 
men, and the reconciling of State guidance with individual initiative. 
On the first it cannot be too strongly emphasised that Socialism does not 
close the gulf ; it causes it to yawn in perpetuity. The effect of Socialism 
is to create a state of mind in which no master is tolerated at all; and 
what is now being witnessed in the coal industry is that the hatred 
generated against the private owner is being turned against his public 
successor. As a supposed remedy for industrial troubles, however, 
Socialism has had a long start ; more serious, more sober efforts to repair 
the defects in the industrial order of the nineteenth century have been 
made in only isolated instances and have won but limited fame. The 
Conservative Party has a great opportunity before it, but it has, alas, 
much leeway to make up, and its aim will best be accomplished, not by 
the framing of legislative programmes, but by unofficial collaboration in 
reform, with employers and employed animated with its own spirit. The 
Labour Party can exercise a close influence on, and keep in touch with, 
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industry through the T.U.C.; the Conservative Party has no such 
channel, and its leaders might well devise some arrangement for filling 
the gap. The Industrial Charter does no more than to sketch the begin- 
nings of an extremely difficult task, but at least it promises that the era of 
loud-mouthed denunciation of Socialism is over and that that of patient, 
practical construction has o 

It is the second of the two problems tackled by the Charter—the 
marriage of State direction with individual enterprise—which has caused 
the greatest flutter in Conservative dovecotes. A mighty battle had been 
heralded for Brighton, but in the result the Charter’s opponents fired no 
more than a few odd shots. Their leader, Sir Waldron Smithers, deserves 
a tribute; his speech showed a rare genuineness of feeling, a quality 
absent from speeches which won wider acclaim, but his case was badly 
reasoned. Conservatism, it is argued, is the enemy of Socialism; but 
how, it is said, can it effectively combat Socialism if, in its turn, it admits 
a réle for the State? To defeat the over-powering State, declare Sir 
Waldron and his followers, Conservatism must stand for its complete 
and absolute opposite—an unmitigated individualism. The reasoning is 
surely at fault in that, in politics, extreme is not fought with extreme ; 
extreme rather leads to extreme ; and the key to political freedom and 
stability is balance. It is that balance which the Charter rightly seeks. 
Just as in war, so also when the nation is confronted with a great economic 
catastrophe, the State, from its central eminence, has the task of orien- 
tating industry in a certain direction. Its problem is to lead, and not to 
impose. Not so very long ago this problem of leadership was dignified 
in a Government White Paper with the name ‘ democratic planning,’ 
narrowly defined as planning without compulsion of labour. That ideal, 
one fears, is fast disappearing into the limbo of forgotten things, very 
largely because the Government has preferred coercion by physical 
controls to guidance by fiscal and financial policy. In working out 
measures and arrangements to limit the State’s part to that of inducement 
and guidance, the Conservative Party can show itself a pioneer. One’s 
only doubt is that its research staff may perhaps be inadequate in size and 
too preoccupied with routine matters to seize the chance. 

Last year’s conference at Blackpool contained less substance than this 
year’s at Brighton. There was, on that earlier occasion, much facile 
revolt and much aimless clamour, a cry that the party should march 
somewhere, though few could suggest where. The 1946 conference, 
however, did bring from Mr. Eden a statement of aim—namely, that the 
Conservative goal was the establishment of a property-owning democracy. 
Little was heard this time of that vivid phrase, nor, in the interval between 
the two conferences, does much seem to have been done to elaborate it, 
beyond the suggestions made in the Industrial Charter for the promotion 
of partnership in industry. It was well, therefore, that in the course of 
the last day’s debates at Brighton, one or two speakers urged the party 
to give thought to ways and means of encouraging house ownership. It 
is much to be hoped that their plea will be heeded and that a statement will 
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be issued with no great delay. Housing is a matter on which Conservative 
ideals are readily understood by ordinary people and on which Conserva- 
tives need to declare themselves in detail. A fine slogan may stir the 
imagination at the moment of its utterance, but its influence will be brief 
unless it is clearly shown that there is purpose behind it. 

The resolution on Imperial affairs, calling on the Party to declare a 
policy for furthering the Empire’s economic and political unity, was 
carried unanimously. It would, indeed, have been surprising had there 
been dissent. Whether the full implications of the resolution were 
grasped is, however, another matter. It was the Unionist ideal of Joseph 
Chamberlain that, despite the self-governing character of the Dominions, 
the Empire should present to the world a common political front. 
Baffled in the pursuit of political unity, he fell back on Imperial Pre- 
ference and economic unity as a step towards the greater aim. Between 
the two wars his ideal underwent eclipse and in its place there swam into 
men’s ken the newer internationalist ideal of a politically united world. 
Imperialism and internationalism—the two are not strictly consonant 
with each other, and it is not a wholly logical mind that can house 
both Mr. Bevin, the Imperialist, and Mr. Bevin, the advocate of a 
world Parliament. Imperialism seeks unity where there is already 
kinship, while internationalism, generally to the neglect of this modest 
and limited unity, seeks the more sweeping unity of things that are 
disparate. 

The difference is perhaps more striking in the economic than in the 
political field. Free trade, the creed of economic internationalism, requires 
that, in the matter of trade, political relationships shall be ignored and that 
the world shall be knit together in a single economy by division of labour. 

ial Preference, the economic doctrine of Imperialism, urges, on 
the other hand, that trade be used to cement political relationships already 
close and that a balanced economy shall be built where there is already a 
degree of political unity. Under the terms of the American loan Great 
Britain committed herself to the pursuit of the first of these two courses. 
It was not only American pressure which caused her so to commit her- 
self ; prevalent economic thought in Britain already predisposed her in 
that direction. In practice non-discrimination in trade—free trade in 
modern guise—has rendered the world increasingly dependent on 
America, and even some Americans are now prepared to grant that their 
insistence on it may have been too strict. The danger is, however, that 
Empire trade may be regarded as a temporary means of escape from 

ing difficulties and that, when circumstances are somewhat easier, 
it may be neglected again. Empire development is not just a remedy for 
present ills ; it is the surest road to a stable world. To follow this road 
is the Unionist tradition and is demanded by some of the most funda- 
mental of Conservative principles, though it would be idle to deny that 
many in the Conservative Party of to-day have not understood the 
Unionist purpose and have leaned to the internationalist way of thinking. 
They were, however, not heard at Brighton, and on behalf of the party 
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authorities Mr. Oliver Stanley declared for the reconstruction of trade 
along ‘ natural lines.’ With that statement one must, in the meantime, 
rest content. 

There were some omissions and defects at Brighton, illustrative of 
deep-seated weaknesses in the party’s current approach. In their appeals 
to the country over the past two years Conservatives have done battle 
almost entirely on home issues—food, rationing, houses—and have 
remained disturbingly silent on foreign affairs. In keeping with this 
silence no resolution on foreign policy was discussed at the Brighton 
conference. Yet, in the past, it has been the Labour Party which has 
concentrated on social matters and it is the Conservative Party which has 
been most keenly aware of the limits set to home policies by events 
abroad. It is true that foreign policy should be above party dispute. 
Yet absence of controversy does not necessitate silence. On external 
questions Conservatives have a message to proclaim and a leadership to 
assert, and silence is a disservice to themselves as well as to the country. 
It was largely as a result of foreign issues—the war-time achievements 
of Soviet Russia and the ‘ capitulation,’ as it had come to be regarded, of 
Munich—that the Conservative Party fell from popular favour in 1945, 
a fact which testifies to a lively interest in foreign affairs in the provinces 
of Britain. 

Another cause of disquietude was the extravagance with which 
speakers at Brighton hurled charges of totalitarianism against the Govern- 
ment. It was the theme of Professor Hayek’s The Road to Serfdom that 
economic planning and totalitarianism went hand in hand, and the 
argument has since been taken up with gusto by Conservatives. It 
would perhaps be truer to say that the threat to freedom lies not so much 
in the fact of planning as in the spirit in which planning may be introduced. 
There are certainly two spiritual traits in the Labour Party which bode ill 
for freedom—the vindictiveness shown against certain classes of citizens, 
and the self-righteousness which causes some Socialists to turn snarlingly 
on those who criticise their performance. Freedom is a cause in which 
the Conservative Party needs to remain watchful. Yet the ordinary 
Englishman finds it difficult to believe that any of the major freedoms in 
this country can conceivably be lost. The tradition of orderliness and 
peacefulness in these isles, he feels, is too strong to be easily shaken. 
Accordingly, when he is told that we are becoming totalitarian, his instinct 
is to be a little sceptical ; when the warning is heavily larded with the 
words ‘ Fascist,’ ‘ Hitlerite,’ ‘ Reichstag,’ he tends to become stubbornly 
incredulous ; and when this sort of language has been going on for some 
time without anything really very much happening, he feels he has heard 
the cry ‘ Wolf!’ too often, and turns a deaf ear. That was why Mr. 
Churchill’s Gestapo broadcast at the time of the last General Election was 
a great psychological error. Yet the error is being repeated daily by 
individual Conservatives. One of the sentences most vociferously 
cheered at Brighton was to the effect that there might never be a general 
election again. One cannot help feeling that had the audience been 
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neutral instead of Conservative, that same sentence would have been 
greeted with a howl of derision. Those who to-day think it important 
to be vigilant in the defence of freedom have the duty of proving their 
charges up to the hilt, of keeping their language within bounds, and of 
not interpreting lesser restrictions as the final loss of the free spirit. 
Their task is one which can best be accomplished by persuasion and not 
by bludgeoning. Otherwise they risk finding that it is they themselves 
who have undermined the foundations of freedom. 

A word finally about Mr. Churchill. As active and as magnificent as 
ever, he clearly holds undisputed sway over Conservative hearts. And 
yet there would seem to be a gulf between him and the newer movements 
in the party. There is a revived Tory democracy in the air, and though 
Mr. Churchill does not dissent, it is not he who leads the way. Nor is it 
easy to believe that he is in tune with the strengthened Imperial spirit. 
Mr. Churchill was not at one with Joseph Chamberlain and he is still a 
great little Englander rather than an authentic Unionist. One passage 
in his speech was a little troubling. It was his assertion that the 
Government now had a moral right to allow the country to express its 
political judgment afresh. One of the mistakes perhaps of the Con- 
servative Party over the last two years has been an over-eagerness to get 
back quickly into power. It would be wiser for it to bide its time and 
meanwhile so to rebuild that, when it indeed comes back into power, its 
hold will be enduring. 
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FIVE WEEKS THAT CHANGED 
WORLD HISTORY 


By Alexander Bregman 


Wie Hitler attacked Russia on June 22nd, six years ago, nobody 
in the West expected Russia to be able to withstand the German 
onslaught. Both British and American policy was based on the assump- 
tion that Moscow would fall, that the Germans would reach the Caucasus 
and the Urals, and that Russia’s resistance could not last longer than a 
few months in the best case. So little did Mr. Churchill expect Russia 
to survive that, speaking during the secret session of the House of 
Commons on June 25th, three days after the German attack, he warned 
the House that ‘ in a few months or even less we may be exposed to the 
most frightful invasion the world has ever seen.’ Clearly, he thought 
that Russia was likely to collapse in time for Germany to start an invasion 
of Britain before the summer was over. As for America, Mr. Sumner 
Welles, former Under-Secretary of State, revealed in his recent book, 
Where Are We Heading? that in August 1941, two months after Hitler’s 
attack : 


‘ the highest military authorities of the United States were continually advising 
the President not only that the Soviet Union could resist the German onslaught 
for but a brief period, but also that the occupation of the whole of Russia west 
of the Urals was inevitable.’ 


The same opinion prevailed among the military experts throughout the 
world. 

To-day this opinion may appear ridiculous, and the experts are now 
decried for their errors of judgment. Many disastrous political decisions 
were based on the belief that it was useless to impose conditions on the 
help to Russia because she would be defeated anyway and Stalin’s pledges 
would then be worthless. Thus we pay to-day the price for those false 
predictions. At the same time the public, which saw Soviet strength 
underestimated and all prognostics unfulfilled, went to the other extreme 
of overestimating Russia’s power. 

But in reality the military experts were not so wrong as it may seem 
now. The plain truth is that, in 1941, Russia was on the verge of disaster 
and escaped complete defeat almost by a miracle. 

We never knew quite how near defeat Russia was. There were no 
allied war correspondents anywhere near the front line, nor were members 
of the British Military Mission allowed to see what was happening. 
Moscow was cleared of foreign observers when the Germans approached 
the capital. And we might never have been able to learn the truth were 
it not for the famous fugitive from Soviet Russia, Victor Kravchenko, 
who has told the story in his book, I Chose Freedom. 

Kravchenko, manager of a big factory before the war, was called to 
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the army after the hostilities started. On the morning of October 16th 
he was sent by his commanding officer to Moscow. 


“I found the city [says Kravchenko] in the grip of a full-blown panic. 
The most hysterical rumours spread everywhere. It was said that a coup d’état 
had occurred in the Kremlin, that Stalin was under arrest, that the Germans 
were already in Fili on the edge of the city. . . . Already rioting and looting 
had begun. Stores and warehouses were being emptied by frenzied mobs. 
The impression spread that there was no more government ; that millions of 
Muscovites had been abandoned to their fate without food, fuel or weapons. 
. . . At Sovnarkom headquarters on the Sadovaya-Karetnaya Boulevard, high 
officials rounded up the younger women employees for a drunken debauch that 
went on for hours. In hundreds of other government offices and private 
apartments people behaved as if the end of the world had come. . . . Thousands 
of Communists, believing that they were trapped in a doomed city, destroyed 
their party cards, political literature and portraits of Stalin and other leaders. 
I can assert a terrible truth which was confirmed to me hundreds of times 
thereafter by people in a position to know. The Germans could have taken 
Moscow during those days virtually without a struggle. Two or three 
parachute divisions dropping from the sky would have had the city at their 
mercy.’ 

But at that time the Germans were exhausted and had to rest before 
their final attempt to take Moscow. The experts cannot be blamed for 
not having foreseen that the Russians would be given such a chance of 
recovery. They based their opinions on the information available about 
Russia’s state of preparedness. And what Kravchenko reveals now about 
Russia’s lack of preparation fully confirms their appraisal of the situation. 
Nor could the experts have taken into consideration that the Germans 
would make such incredible psychological mistakes as they did. Even 
Stalin probably did not expect the Germans to miss the immense possi- 
bilities of political warfare so completely. There is every reason to 
believe that he reckoned with great trouble inside Russia in the event of 
war. This was probably one of the reasons for his policy of appeasing 
Hitler till the end. He was afraid that the Soviet masses would turn 
against the régime. But while, thanks to the efforts of the N.K.V.D., 
no large-scale revolt did take place there was plenty of passive resistance. 
Red Army defections were particularly dangerous ; in the early weeks 
of the war entire Red Army divisions fell prisoner almost without a 
struggle. But then came the German atrocities; the Nazis, in their 
contempt for all Slavs, treated the Russians as they had the Poles before 
—as a sub-human species. In Kravchenko’s judgment : 


‘ Hitler’s hordes succeeded in inflaming Russian patriotism more effectively 
than all the new war cries of race and nation launched from the Kremlin. Had 
we been at war with a democratic country, humane and enlightened, bringing 
us the gift of freedom and sovereign independence within a family of free 
nations, the whole story would have been different.’ 


But even so, and notwithstanding the respite gained in October, the 
Russians still faced defeat. It was not until the battle of Moscow in 
December that the situation changed in their favour. And the change 
came through circumstances over which neither the Germans nor the 
Russians had any influence. 

In his Biennial Report to the Secretary of War, General Marshall, 
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war-time American Chief of Staff, analysing the steps in the German 
defeat, as described by captured German generals, expressed this view on 
the Moscow battle : 


“In the autumn of 1941, after the battle of Vyasma, the Germans stood 
exhausted but apparently victorious before Moscow. According to Jodl, the 
General Staff of the Armed Forces considered that one last sabepetes pill ush would 
be sufficient to finish the Soviet. The German High Command neither 
envisioned nor planned for a winter campaign. A sudden change in the winter 
brought disaster. ‘The Red Army defence, a terrific snowstorm and extremely 
unseasonable cold . . . precipitated the strategic defeat of the German armed 


forces.’ 


There was certainly never any other snowstorm that played such a 
réle in the history of mankind. But nature’s intervention to save Russia 
from defeat could only happen because several nations combined their 
sacrifices to render -it possible. For there would have been no terrific 
snowstorm and no unseasonable cold to defeat the Germans before 
Moscow if they had reached the capital several weeks earlier. And they 
would have reached it by October at the latest were it not for the delays 
imposed on them first by the Poles, then by the British, and finally by the 
Yugoslavs. 

One certainly does not need much imagination to realise how different 
the whole story would have been had the Poles accepted Hitler’s offer in 
1939 to march with the Germans against Soviet Russia. The Germans 
would have had the Polish Army at their disposal, well trained for fighting 
in the climatic and geographic conditions of Russia. They would have 
had no hostile country behind their front line. And Russia would have 
fought alone without any Allies, for at that time, in 1939, there was little 
friendliness toward her in the West. 

But the Poles rejected Hitler’s offers and decided to resist. Thus 
Russia escaped certain disaster. 

She would still have been in mortal danger had Britain agreed in 1940 
to make peace with Germany (as the Communists constantly urged her 
to do) or suffered defeat in the Battle of Britain. The Germans would 
then have turned against Russia the following spring, attacked her under 
the best conditions, and no help ‘from the Western Democracies would 
have been forthcoming. The Russians could not possibly have with- 
stood the onslaught under such circumstances. 

But the factor which influenced the 1941 campaign in Russia most 
directly and decisively was young King Peter of Yugoslavia’s coup d’état 
on March 27th, 1941. This imposed the delay which made the whole 
difference between victory and defeat for the Germans. 

The Germans were well aware that they must start the campaign in 
Russia early to finish it before the winter. When, on December 18th, 
1940, the Fuehrer issued his famous ‘ Directive No. 21, Case Barbarossa,’ 
which stated that ‘ the German Armed Forces must be prepared to crush 
Soviet Russia in a quick campaign before the end of the war a, 
England,’ he ordered preparations requiring more time to be started 
immediately and to be completed by May 15th, 1941. This was not only 
a tentative but the definite date for the attack. Greece had to be finished 
off by then. But the Yugoslav coup d’état has upset the whole German 
time-table. Field-Marshal von Paulus stated in his testimony at Nurem- 
vot. CXLII.—No. 849 P 
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berg that on March 27th or 28th, Hitler summoned him to Berlin and 
informed him of his intention to attack Yugoslavia in order to ‘ free the 
German right shoulder for the attack on Russia.’ According to Paulus 
the attack on Russia, originally fixed for the middle of May, because this 
was the earliest date in view of the weather in Russia, was postponed on 
April rst for about five weeks until the second half of June. Should 
there be any doubt that the reason for was Yugoslav 
resistance, another Nuremberg document wo issipate it; a note in 
the War Diary kept by the Chief of Staff of Admiral Raeder, C.-in-C. of 
the German Navy, states that ‘ the extension of operations into Yugo- 
slavia delayed “‘ Barbarossa ” for about five weeks.” 

Had there been no @ état in Yugoslavia (organised not by Tito, 
but by King Peter and = like Michailovich), fg sa would have 
attacked Russia five weeks earlier and thus reached Moscow at the end of 
October instead of the beginning of December. And then there would 
have been no snowstorm and no extraordinary cold to stop them. 

To indicate all those factors which contributed to save Russia in 
1941 and to which it is necessary to add Lease-Lend help later on, does 
not mean to underestimate Russian heroism in the battle of Moscow or 
at Stalingrad the following summer. Nevertheless, it seems clear that no 
amount of heroism would have saved Russia from a defeat that the whole 
world reasonably feared were it not for all those circumstances and sacri- 
fices of other nations. And to-day, when Soviet propaganda is making 
such strenuous efforts to convince the world that Russia gained victory 
almost single-handed and is asking nations like Poland or Yu via to 
be to her for a them, it may be worth while to 
realise what an immense debt Russia herself owes to other nations for 
having delayed the German attack on her long enough to make it possible 
for a snowstorm to save her from disaster, 
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CONVERSATIONS IN FRANCE. I. 
By E. O. Siepmann 


JEAN CASSOU 


N March 21st (1945) I went to see Jean Cassou. He was a great 

Resistance leader who, before the war, was well known as the author 
of a book on Cervantes (Cassou is half-Spanish), of Les Harmonies 
Viennoises, and of a study of the revolutions of 1848. 

During the war he was Inspector for the southern zone of France in 
the Resistance. He organised one of the first underground groups to 
get into touch with London and to meet parachutists, but he was arrested 
by the Vichy authorities after the discovery of a large depot of arms, 
chiefly dynamite and pistols, at Toulouse. In prison, he wrote a book of 
sonnets.? 

He would have been Commissaire for the Toulouse region after the 
Liberation, if he had not been attacked and nearly murdered by Russian 
troops, serving under the Germans, in their flight from Toulouse. 

I had heard him on the platform at a meeting on Spain, and noticed 
his distinction ; but to-day I felt his geniality. Cassou is a man, and does 
not mince his words. He brought out a bottle of brandy, and we went to 
it hammer and tongs. 

He lived in a garish villa on the outskirts of Toulouse, which remained 
a centre of Resistance leaders who held aloof from Paris, His wife is 
a brilliant pianist. 

First I asked him about his head-wound, from which he had only 
just recovered. He laughed: ‘It was on the eve of the Liberation, 
that is to say on the 19th of August. (Toulouse was liberated on 
the zoth of August, 1944; Paris on the 26th). I was driving, 
rashly perhaps, with the tricolor flying on my car, at half an hour after 
midnight. The last German troops, “ mongols ”—that is, Russian 
soldiers serving under the Germans—were marching up the Boulevard 
Strasbourg and had been shot at from the Café Crystal Palace. They 
stopped our car; they were privates. As bad luck would have it, one of 
my companions was foolhardily wearing his F.F.I. brassard on his arm. 
The mongols searched the car for arms, and caught sight of the brassard. 

1 He was elected President of the National Committee of Writers in 1946, and is now 


Director of the Musée de l’Art Moderne in Paris, where he was responsible for the exhibition 
of French tapestries which came to London. He also edits L’Ewrope. 


This ‘ Conversation’ is one of a collection by the Author to be 
published shortly under the sith, “ Liberation and Self- 


Liberation.” 
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From that moment, as far as I am concerned, black-out! We were 
beaten with rifle-butts. The chauffeur was killed, and one of my com- 
panions who fought was machine-gunned to death.” 

Cassou received such a crack on the head that he was left for dead. 
But he brushed the incident aside : 

‘Let us leave that. The state of France surprises you. Let me 

*Of course there is a schism; between France and De Gaulle’s 
government.? In fact, the relations between the government and France 
constitute a drama. The attitude of the present government towards 
the French people is that of a schoolmaster towards “‘ naughty boys.” 

* This tension constitutes, also, the breach between Paris and the 
provinces. 

* The English should understand that there is a spontaneous, all-class 
movement towards renovation; not a communist manceuvre, or any- 
thing like that. 

* You see, we had founded our own regional administrative machine, 
under the Germans, and it was strong, in spite of the gestapo. After 
the Liberation, we hoped—let me admit it frankly—to take advantage of 
the Resistance to carry out what would amount to a revolution ; to carry 
the Liberation beyond the mere departure of the Germans.’ 

I recalled, myself, extraordinary instances of the belief among French 
idealists that the Liberation would lead somehow, automatically, to a 
new world. For example, my worthy friend, Dr. B. . . . was thoroughly 
embittered because’ the system of appointments in the Faculties of 
Medicine (which tends, in France, to keep one man—however brilliant— 
in one place) had not been reformed; and he seemed quite astonished 
when I asked him what this had to do with the object of the Resistance, 
which was to kick out the Germans. Plainly, good and intelligent men 
throughout France awaited, as Young said in 1789, ‘ the general reform 
of all abuses’ as part and parcel of the Liberation. ‘ Why not?’ said 
Cassou. ‘Is this a negligible feeling, when it amounts to a national 
impulse ? 

“It is, in any case, a feeling with which De Gaulle identified himself. 
De Gaulle said: ‘“ National insurrection is inseparable from national 
liberation,” a saying which was much repeated in the underground. ° 

* The last years of the third republic were not to be begun again! 
That was one minimum result to be expected from the Liberation. 

‘Secondly, because in the Resistance were merged all parties, all 
faiths, the tendency was to look forward to a suppression of all the old 
parties, which made such a mess of the third republic. That was a second 
result to be expected. 

‘ For this second expectation we received daily encouragement from 
the B.B.C., which repeated in all its broadcasts the slogan: “La 
Résistance, c’est Ja France!” Surely, this means that in the new France, 
all other elements should be swept away ?’” 


2 The first De Gaulle government in France, before the referendum. 
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— ‘But you admit that the Resistance was, really, a minority ?’ I 
asked. 

—‘ Yes. For this reason our passage to power was hampered, at the 
vital moment, by lack of mass-support. The Resistance made miscal- 
culations. The F.F.I. were not sufficiently strong, as compared with the 
regular Army. It had been intended that the terrorist methods, necessary 
under the Germans, involving a whole maffia of false papers and so on, 
should be abandoned at the Liberation. The F.F.I. carried on with their 
irregular methods, such as requisitions and arbitrary arrests, after the 
Liberation and so alienated the masses. 

‘We ought to have carried the masses, and so imposed our outlook 
on the new Government. 

‘ Instead, the Resistance could not claim to appear as the new France. 
Last-moment recruits played pranks ; and there was the instinct to dis- 
arm, as if the job were done. The result was a certain disaffection among 
all that was the Resistance. 

‘ Minority and majority movements emerged. The next step was, 
that the old parties began to re-group. 

‘ There ensued a bewilderment, a dashing of spirits because France 
was returning to the old game of politics.’ 

— ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ but the new government, after all, rigidly excluded 
all the old elements.’ 

—‘ There was a change of heart among those who took office. 
Look at T. . . . , the famous hero of the Resistance. He said, in the 
good old days of the underground: “ This means a revolution, and I 
accept it.” So did De... , who said: “Tl join!” We meant, and 
they agreed to a revolution which would be a renovation of France, 
but which would keep humanism and safeguard the way of life of the petty 
bourgeoisie. Now these men, these former friends, are caught up in the 
cogwheels of administration. The official policy on the Press and on the 
Purge is a catastrophe.’ 

— ‘The Purge, Epuration as ‘you call it, is one of the things least 
understood in England.’ 

— ‘ But,’ said Cassou, ‘ we had had four years of treachery and lies, 
and it went even further back than that! There had been Abyssinia, 
Spain and Munich. Now we were beaten in what we held most dear ; 
France, you know, is not a doormat. And we saw the Germans prevail 
owing to interior collaboration, by Frenchmen! As regards the Press, 
on which our strong feelings seem to surprise you ; we had been poisoned 
by a lamentable Press. Maurras, the “ royalist,” and his like really 
tyrannised over our public men. I assure you, even a man like Poincaré 
looked quickly at the Action Frangaise in the morning, to see what it said 
about his wife, or that “ he went to the brothel last night ” ! 

‘ Add, on top of these things, the Armistice. We are not in a position 
to reproach anybody since 1940! The defeat was felt as organised, an 
organised defeat, the most shameful defeat in history! This was fol- 
lowed by four years of dishonour. 
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* Therefore, we who disagreed now think that we have the right to 
say: We were in the right! France must recover her conscience, by 
trying the guilty. This is not vengeance, nor blood-lust. We want to be 
able to meet a British officer with clean hands, and say: It wasn’t us!” 

How well I recognised the feeling of guilt, the feeling of defence 
which is met with among the best Frenchmen, and which makes some of 
them ‘ prickly.” We must try to understand, even the ‘ prickliness ’ ; 
because it is not the traitors, not the money-grubbers, not the lizards 
of the Ritz Bar, not the indifferent but the best Frenchmen who feel this 
way. 

— ‘ Much of this I can understand,’ I said. ‘ But do you advocate 
communism? If not, where do you draw the line at collaborating with 
the communists ? ’ 

—‘ As regards the communists, I say: “ Pas d’histoires.” Don’t 
make difficulties, when a job is on hand. The communists were all out 
for the war effort, and their policy is the greatness of France.’ 

— ‘ For how long ?’ 

—‘ Pas dbistoires. ‘This is not the moment for bickering. The 
Trusts are growing in power, and once more laying their hands on the 
government. Look at the national programme agreed upon by the 
National Committee of Resistance, which calls for limited nationalisa- 
tion; and for nationalisation of banks and firms who positively col- 
laborated. It is not being carried out.’ 

I asked M. Cassou the origin of the National Committee of Resis- 
tance * (C.N.R.—headed by Louis Saillant, who was also one of the 
presidents of the C.G.T. or Trades Union Council). 

He told me that it had grown up around the person of Bidault, to 
represent the local resistance groups all over the country. 

* Bidault,’ added Cassou, with a chuckle, ‘ is the best of them (i.¢., 
of De Gaulle’s ministers). He drinks champagne at every meal, and he 
means what he says ! ” 

This allusion to champagne was intended to endear him to a bibbing 
Englishman and (wrongly) presumed follower of Churchill. 

* Surely,’ cried Cassou, ‘surely the English can understand the 
Resistance. Why, the British 4ke minorities ! ’ 

This was an allusion to our sporting instincts. I am not one of those 
to deplore the undoubted fact that the typical Englishman (and this was 
clearly shown by Cassou’s remarks) is still regarded by Left and Right 
abroad, as a jovial fellow and a sportsman. The phrase ‘ fair-play,’ from 
which our pansies shrink as from something hackneyed, is still honoured 
as the Englishman’s touchstone and characteristic invention throughout 
the world, by intellectuals and Marxists as much as by ‘ international 
sportsmen ” (who are usually reactionaries). 

— ‘But if you don’t understand, let me make one further point,’ 
said Cassou, ‘ of which Englishmen may justifiably be ignorant. 

* You like Tory governments, which carry out reforms. But French 

3 Now defunct—E.O.S., 1947. 
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Tory governments are not progressive. Remember that. That is why we are 
suspicious of a French compromise.’ 

I pressed home my question about communists. 

Cassou shrugged. 

‘I won’t be a party to their methods,’ he said. ‘ But, for the moment, 
I am ready to go hand in hand with them.’ 

He implied that there was nothing to prevent him breaking away at 
any point where he had begun to disagree fundamentally with his com- 
munist comrades. This was, I may add, the typical viewpoint of many 
clever and honest men who were members of the Front National in France, 
but who refused to join the Communist Party. 

— ‘ We have discussed the past and the present. What of the future ?’ 
I asked. 
— ‘ The future is complex. Now, there is disillusion. Two systems 
are running parallel, unwelded ; the alternative system elaborated by the 
Resistance, and the De Gaulle officials. This causes an uneasiness.’ 

— ‘ Was the alternative system intended to seize power? Did you 
think that Committees of Resistance, which now act as advisory and 
sometimes embarrassing bodies, and the rest of your machinery set up in 
clandestinity, would be he government of France ?” 

— ‘ Yes,’ said Cassou. 

— ‘ What, now ?’ 

—‘ The desideratum is a new re-groupment of forces as a pro- 
longation of the Resistance. Unfortunately, a merger, which might 
solidly unite the whole Resistance is now far away. Oh, we’ve got those 
Resistance “ blues ” all right ; like the disillusionment of the soldier on 
leave from the front.’ 

— ‘ What then ?’ 

Cassou’s eyes lit up. 

— ‘Hope! And, let me tell you where we have found hope; in 
the revelation of the new England, so different from 1939! In your 
social and moral renewal, in your comradeship of the bomb-shelters and 
the tubes. With Spain and Italy—if they achieved freedom—there 
would be a renewal of the west! Think of the incidence of this renewal, 
if it becomes permanent in England and spreads to the Latin countries, 
on French life ! 

— ‘ And the Russians ?’ 

— ‘ The Russians will be busy with the Balkans. Therefore, we have 
the opening for a Western democratic group, which would shape a 
revolution of its own, not according to an imposed formula. The 
test is Spain. Surely England’s attitude cannot go back to where it 
began ?’ 

Fresh from Tripoli, from Italy, from Sardinia, with the events in 
Greece in my mind, I could not ignore the idealism of this appeal. Eng- 
land, the comradely England of the Eighth Army and of the shelters, as 
leader of a renewal of the west ? My doubts were based less on notions 
of security than on the uneasy feeling that England lacks the elasticity, 
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is too insular, too self-absorbed or even modest to realise the potentialities 
of her own leadership. 

Cassou, too, had. his doubts. They emerged in his next remarks 
about Spain, on which he is a specialist. He is of Spanish origin, and is 
spoken of as ‘ the first French ambassador to post-Franco Spain ! ’ 

— ‘ Spain,’ he repeated. ‘ A test-case, like Dreyfus.’ 

— ‘ What is going to happen ?’ 

— ‘ The problems are the plurality of opinions, among the opponents 
of Franco ; the fact that the metropole is cut off from the exiles ; and the 
past disagreements between Negrin and Prieto. 

‘ The negotiations around the person of Don Juan are regarded as a 
royalist manceuvre, backed by the English. Now why cannot the English 
realise why such manceuvres are unacceptable ? 

‘Look. Counter-revolution is a Proteus; it reappears in changing 
forms. We see royalism, on the Continent, these royalist manceuvres, as 
the successors of Hitlerism. Cannot the English understand that ?’ 

I did not say that counter-revolution was one thing, and Nazism or 
Fascism another. 

This was the stalemate of the Frenchman’s detestation of the past, 
which drives him further away from it than the Briton is ready to go. 

Yet, as I left, those words about the hope inspired in Frenchmen not 
by a revolutionary Utopia, but by the renewal of Britain seen and recog- 
nised with their own eyes as a fact; the hope of a renewal of the West 
under the new British leadership, sang in my ears as I walked away, a 
sad song. 
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NOTES IN ITALY 
By Michael Swan 


NE’S admiration for the speed of French expresses is almost can- 

celled out by the slowness of the local trains. We took an hour and 
a half to reach the frontier, making the journey across Monaco seem as 
long as a journey across a normal-sized state. (One easily gets into the 
habit of making feeble jokes about the perpendicular paradise of Monaco ; 
certainly the Monegasques themselves do nothing to discourage it, the 
sixty carabinieri still form a guard of honour for the Great at the station, 
and rush round to the Royal Palace by a short cut to re-form; and the 
stories about the Royal Family are as interesting as ever.) But the slow- 
ness of the train did nothing to spoil the effect of the beautiful polarity 
of Monte Carlo and Ventimiglia. Untouched Monte Carlo with its 
pearl-white houses and embroidery gardens, where even the brass sup- 
ports to the sunblinds outside the shops are polished every day; and 
Ventimiglia, which saw war, where no house does not show the spatter 
of a Sten gun across its walls, and most show worse. Everything was 
dirty and decayed, the people poor, trying pathetically to beautify their 
town by strewing the streets with flower petals in the wake of a saint’s 
procession. But afterwards the dust fell and the cars came and the 
petals became stray, strange pieces of dirty paper. 

Dinner was good and cheap, costing four shillings and including a 
wedge of the whitest bread I had seen for years. Not even Monte 
Carlo could produce bread of such innocence. After dinner I went to 
a café for the six-hour wait, listening on the radio to Neapolitan folk- 
songs, excerpts from Aida, and bizarrely, Histoire du Soldat—tistening 
to the accompaniment of a full-scale political argument, with parties 
ranged at various tables and flinging words and arms with magnificent 
speed. What a pity it was that I.didn’t understand just what it was they 
were saying about the Inglesi and the Tedeschi. Perhaps even the 
argument was for my benefit, for one of the arguers afterwards pointed 
to my sun-blonded hair and said, ‘ Tedescho?’ ‘ No, Inglesi,’ 1 replied 
and the hard expression on his face shattered into smiles and he shook 
my hand. He talked until I had to tell him that I didn’t understand, and 
he seemed sad and went back to his friends. A curse, I thought, not to 
know the language, yet how surprising that one could understand so 
much through the eyes alone. 

In Milan, British soldiers have taken good advantage of local beauty 
and the hostel for the ‘ Italian Wives’, as it sensibly yet somehow comically 
is called, is always full. I was taken to the hostel on my first evening by 
two Y.M.C.A. girls because, as they said, the drink was good and cheap. 
There was a curious atmosphere in the lounge. A husband and wife 
would enter and sit with drinks ; for ten minutes the wife would try out 
her dozen words of English, with very little help from her man; then 
the conversation would subside into silence, until two husbands had 
caught each other’s glances and left for a game of darts. The disengaged 
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wives would get oe for a really good chat, and by the end of the 
evening the husbands would have their little England at one end of the 
lounge while their wives had their little Italy at the other. 

The next day I went to the refectory of Santa Marie della Grazie to 
see the Last Supper of Leonardo. I think it is Ruskin who says that one 
of the signs of great art is that whatever state it is in its greatness will 
always be recognisable. He might have been thinking of the Last Supper. 
Paint was flaked off over the entire surface ; it is quite past restoring ; 
there is nothing for it but to enjoy it until the last flake has floated to the 
ground, and then destroy all copies and reproductions, and try to forget 
that it ever existed. 

Dined with an English woman and a middle-aged Italian called B. who 
spoke an excellent and arabesque English. It was amusing that we two 
English, with the advantage of speaking in our own language, had to 
fight our way through his barrage of talk in order to take our dismally 
small part in the conversation. He had so many things and subjects to 
talk about that he could never allow himself more than a minute on each. 
I felt there was an invisible Question-Master hustling us on to the next 
question. -He told us an illuminating story about one side of the Italian 
character. He had had an invalid friend who had been engaged to a 
man for fifteen years but had refused to marry him until she was com- 
pletely recovered. A fortnight ago she had suddenly become worse and 
B. had rung her every evening to see how she was. Two nights ago he 
had rung, to be told,‘ The signora was married at eight o’clock this 
evening and died at nine o’clock.’ I asked him if there had been any- 
thing to gain in a material way by the marriage, and he said there was 
nothing to gain whatever. I resisted the temptation to suggest that 
perhaps she imagined married women in Heaven lived a fuller life than 
spinsters. 

The Contessa Valmarana, with whom I was staying, said, ‘We 
cannot understand it, perhaps you know something, but why did the 
R.A.F. bomb us? There was nothing here, no industries and all the 

had gone, and the railway is not important. Oh, it is terrible— 
I wish I could show you Vicenza as it was before, it was a lovely town.’ 
I said, truthfully, that it was still a lovely town. The two Valmarana 
sons, Angelo and Paolo, one nineteen, the other eighteen, took me round. 
They were a pleasant contrast. Angelo, short, dark, handsome, 
a typical modern Italian to look at, self possessed, Left-wing, yet 
conventional; Paolo, tall and fair with a long, loose, interesting face, 
and a habit of screwing pieces of paper as he talked, a Monarchist but 
with unconventional ideas. In appearance he was a true descendant of the 
Renaissance ; I could imagine him well as A Portrait of a Young Man 
by Titian. The well-known Tiepolo frescoes, by both Gianbattista and 
Domenico, at the Villa Valmarana were being restored to the walls 
after six years safety in Venice, so the family were living in a flat in the 
town. But Angelo took me to the Villa next day; like the Rotonda 
nearby it was designed by Palladio. The Tiepolos are delightfully fresh, 
perfect light-hearted art; the classical scenes are painted without much 
feeling, as decorative motifs. They look well in the house, but when I 
saw a similar Tiepolo fresco in a Venetian gallery it seemed a mere 
fribble in company with Giorgione and Titian and Tintoretto. 
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Venice to be a little disappointing, to find it dirty, smelly 
BE cn utiful as Canaletto and Guardi would have us believe. I 
found it dirty, not smelly, but gloriously beautiful in a sad, decaying way ; 
the lion’s wings were clipped but still lovely. But the people in the 
town are anything but sad and decaying. Everybody seems to be enjoying 
himself all day and, particularly, all night. The roulette tables on barrows 
in the Lista di Spagna turn till the small hours, and accordeons, guitars 
and singing start when the roulette is finished ; perhaps the losers sink 
their sorrow in singing. One forgets that Venice is a sort of Brighton, 
but, thank God, the equivalent of the Brighton beach and promenade 
is the vile Lido—and this same Lido, with its rows of bathing huts, its 
dirty, tepid water and its enormous hotels, was once the late 
sand-island where Byron and Shelley rode for hours alone, and on 
which Jullian and Madallo was born. 

The beauty of San Marco is an acquired taste. I’m not sure that 
I have it yet. 

I sat outside Florian’s with a beer and overheard an English sergeant 
at the next table say, ‘ What’s so bloody marvellous about Venice is— 
you can get peaches so cheap.’ The drink at Florian’s, however, is not 
so cheap and most of the social intercourse on the Piazza is done standing 
in the space round the flag-poles and campanile. 

I was beginning to feel a little lonely amidst all the gaiety. I had 
crossed many little bridges, gone into many small hotels but, as yet, no 
Princess Volupine. 

I had an introduction to an Englishman who had recently bought a 
haunted palazzo, the Casino di Spiriti, on the Grand Canal. treme 
had not been lived in for three hundred years owing to its sinister fame. 
I liked my idea of the man—he seemed so beautifully, almost obviously, 
in the tradition of the wealthy Englishman in Venice. But even the 
Mocenigo and the Barbaro lacked the distinction of a ghost. I rang him 
next morning and he arranged to meet me in Florian’s in the evenin; ing 
and take me to the palazzo in his gondola, that most beautiful of 
vehicles. Having a taste for this sort of thing I was looking forward to 
the evening so much that my day at the Academia among the Venetian 
masters, at the Frari, and Santa Maria della Salute was little more than a 
means of passing the time. But the man didn’t turn up and, extremely 
annoyed, I went off to a Monteverdi concert in the courtyard of the 
Doge’s Palace. Monteverdi proved an excellent dispeller of disappoint- 
ment, especially in these surroundings and sung by a choir deep in his 
tradition, and I went back to my hotel singing in my head his pure and sad 
madrigals and what I could remember of the intensely dramatic choruses 
from the operas, forgetting the padrone who had kept me from his ghosts. 

Modern Venetian water festas have the great disadvantage that one 
can’t help comparing them with one’s idea of the eighteenth century 
estas, and wishing that Tiepolo figures with carnival masks, long noses 
and tapering shoes, were singing and loving in the gondolas. But it is 
well enough as it is. At dusk the Grand Canal is filled with family 
barges, bedecked with flowers and leaves and Chinese lanterns, con- 
taining well-laden tables, guitars and uncles, aunts and cousins germane. 
In the Lagoon they come to rest and the lanterns bob on the water and 
the eating and drinking begins, while the solitary lovers take a gondola 
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from by the Doges’ Palace, and the fireworks begin to crack and light 
up the dome of Santa Maria in silhouette. And after the eating the singing 
begins to the twang of guitars, and when the voice is tired there is 
love-making in corners. And so the night passes and as the sun is about 
to rise the festa fleet hauls anchor and moves towards the Lido, to watch 
the day begin and to bathe and eat a breakfast on the beach. Or, at least, 
that is everyone’s intention. . . . 

There was something a little strange about my hotel in Florence. 
Although it was light outside the shutters in the dining-room were 
carefully drawn. I opened the one near my table, but no sooner had I 
done so than the waiter rushed to close it. He was about twenty, and his 
ambition, I learnt later, was to work at the Savoy. ‘I’m sorry, sir,’ he 
said in quite good English, ‘ but we are very frightened. You see we 
have in Florence now, how do you say, a strike, and I am supposed not 
to be working. Perhaps, you see, the Union sends round spies to look 
through windows and then they would see.’ It didn’t seem possible to 
him that shuttered windows in day-time might arouse the suspicion of 
the Union vigilantes. 

My letter of introduction to a Florentine family proving useless— 
they were in the hills for the summer—lI wandered round the town alone, 
among the deep, evening shadows of the Palazzo Vecchio, seeing with 
delight the drawing on the wall which Michelangelo made one day as he 
leant with his back against it talking with a friend. I walked along the 
narrow streets towards the Arno and along the Lung’Arno till I reached 
the Ponte Vecchio, the only bridge still standing. At dusk in this part 
one can see Dante strolling or imagine Lorenzo walking along that 
strange outdoor passage which connects the Uffizi with the Pitti on the 
other side of the Arno. 

The Fra Angelico Crucifixion in the Museo di San Marco. The figure of 
Christ is hardly more than suggested—it were as if the Fra in his humility 
felt himself unworthy of painting Him, and has instead concentrated 
on the saints below, kneeling and standing in attitudes of stylised yet 
individual worship. The three crosses, I noticed, were all T shaped, 
like gibbets, and pedantically I wondered if the cross as we now know it 
had only been invented in order to make space for the I.N.R.I. to be 
nailed. 

I saw the Giottos in Santa Croce only under some difficulty. ‘The 
young Franciscan monk who was acting as sacristan, undismayed that I 
understood not a word he was saying, kept talking to me and punc- 
tuating his sentences with little pokes in the stomach. Having eluded 
him and reached the Giotto chapel I settled down to study the frescoes, 
but the monk evidently did not wish me to study them, for my reverie 
was suddenly brought to an end by a deft poke in the ribs and another 
flow of chatter. Eventually I handed him my pocket camera, which 
proved an excellent sublimation, and he wandered off with it, examining 
it in all its parts and muttering ‘ magnifico, magnifico.’ As a reward for 
his good behaviour I allowed him to photograph me on the High Altar, 
which is only one step removed from Aldous Huxley’s idea of the Sin 
against the Holy Ghost. 

Much as I love The Adoration in the Palazzo Ricardi, there is some- 
thing infantile about the pretty figures, and in comparison with Fra 
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Angelico and Giotto there seems to be no breath of piety in them. The 
Virgin and Child over the altar (originally a Lippo Lippi), towards which 
the procession moves, would have brought God back into the chapel, 
but unfortunately the nineteenth century owners of the palace sold the 
Lippi to a German gallery, and for years the space was empty, making 
the procession purposeless. Now a copy appears in its place, but it is 
second rate. It is a pity the fine Lippi Virgin and Child in the museum 
below should not be relieved from keeping company with Lorenzo’s 
teeth, bloodstained coat and lock of hair. 

A week is just enough to gobble the Wonders of Florence, to quote 
the title of a polyglot publication for tourists, if one is pressed for time— 
though Mr. Berenson would no doubt laugh at such a naive remark. 

The night journey from Siena to Rome was the most intolerable 
I had yet taken in Italy. The others were bad, but for these sixteen hours 
I felt more like a Displaced Person than I had dreamt possible. The 
first ten hours I spent in a cattle truck trying to read the i¢ Mountain, 
while my fellow-passengers amused the time away by throwing water 
and apple-cores at each other, screaming with laughter and, of course, 
eating garlic sausage—an action which I wouldn’t have disliked so much 
if I had been able to retaliate. The next train I caught was an express 
which, when it arrived in the station, had already picnickers on the 
connecting buffers between carriages. I squeezed my way into the 
corridor, squeezed into a contorted position which I hoped would 
remain comfortable for the next six hours, and averted my head from 
the garlic breath of my companion sardine to the right only to receive 
a similar waft from my companion to the left. It was one of those 
moments when the pleasure of being hailed as the first post-war 
English tourist seemed dim. 


One walks among the most sordid slums and suddenly comes upon, 
perhaps, the Trevi Fountains, into which I unfortunately had: no 
penny to throw—it would, anyway, be immediately retrieved by one of 
the small boys playing roundabout and sold for some enormous amount 
in the Black Market. 

The horror of the Victor Emanuele memorial is forgotten as one 
walks between the acres of ruins towards the Coliseum. The cicerone 
who leaps out upon you like a lion from the dungeons as you reach the 
Coliseum, should, as Baedeker would say, be made use of. He has a 
charming English accent, a mixture of Soho, Oxford and Brooklyn. 
‘ Nowah, thisah wayah, gentlemenah,’ he says as he removes his bowler 
to wipe away the sweat from his bald head, and impresses on you once 
more than he can tell you things which no guide book knows anything 
of—a boast which he vindicates by telling you that the ruins in the arena, 
which I had always supposed to be underground lions’ cages, are the 
ruins of a medieval castle built there to achieve a double safety ; he will 
also whisper to you a few details of the Popes’ plunder of the Coliseum 
marble and bronze, with which they embellished their churches— 
certainly a pretty transposition from the profane to the sacred. 

Sightseeing was impossible in the afternoon, almost impossible in 
the morning ; I found my pleasure in this perspiring tourism was limited, 
but certain things had to be seen—although at one time I did play with 
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the idea of being able to make the unique boast that I had been to Rome 
and not seen St, Peter’s. 

St. Peter’s, inside, is like a glorified Catholic shop in Kensington Church 
Street. The pictures, even, are not good; but there is, of course, the 
small and beautiful Piefa. One isn’t allowed to pass from St. Peter’s 
direct into the Sistine Chapel. Such short cuts are reserved for the 
Pope. Even cardinals, I presume, must make the tedious detour round 
the Vatican and through the Vatican Museum, where one may stop to 
look at the Primitives, the Apollo Belvidere and the Doryphorus of 
Polycletus and ignore the galleries of worthless sculpture, each piece 
discreetly fig-leaved in plaster of Paris, a covering which could be 
extended to the whole figure without much loss. The frescoes are 
a little smaller, perhaps, then one had had them in the imagination, a 
little duller in colour, especially the Last Judgment. It is a strange 
feeling to see for the first time great paintings which you know so well 
only through reproduction. It takes time to get accustomed to the 
idea that this is the Real Thing. When I had recovered my senses I lay 
down on a pew with a pair of opera glasses to study the ceiling—the only 
way one can do so without a stiff neck. But I seemed doomed to having 
my picture studying reveries disturbed by ciceroni. A uniformed man 
came up to me and said something ; he was obviously telling me to stand 
up, but I said I didn’t understand and continued horizontally, whereupon 
he lost his temper and shouted a stream of words, of which I understood 
two— Bal Tabarin.’ Evidently he imagined that chorus girls were 
studied from this unusual angle, and it wasn’t seemly on consecrated 
ground, Annoyed by his behaviour I assumed as dignified a look as 
my position would allow and waved him away. But he was a determined 
man and the next moment I had been pulled to my feet. So I spent the 
rest of my time with an aching neck, and gave the man my best jettat/ura 
look as I left. I should, of course, have told him I was Mary Roller and 
the horizontal was my normal position of worship. 


* Just arrived ? Watch your kit,’ say the innumerable notices all over 
Naples, where dishonesty has become more a convention than ever. 
* Hey, Joe,’ shout the merchants of all ages who line the pavements, and 
don’t believe that anybody who speaks English can be anything but 
American, ‘ got anything to sell?’ Naples’ pre-war reputation for being 
a place where men pursue one down the street trying to sell some- 
thing is now in perfect reverse. The only thing the street men have now 
to sell is women; I was just mildly shocked when a ten-year-old pimp 
came up to me and muttered—with such knowledge—‘ Hey Joe, you 
wanta woman?’ The slums off the Via Roma are, I hope, the worst 
I shall ever see—narrow alleys and tall, crumbling, light-excluding 
houses, filth everywhere; not even the great French film directors, 
like Carné, could squeeze the poetry out of this sordidness. 

I stayed in one of those little islets of Wigan and Stoke-on-Trent, a 
military transit hotel, where Italian cooks have been successfully taught 
to roast all taste out of meat, stew cabbage in a gallon of water and to 
make waiting-room tea. The bar keeps London hours and the lounge- 
gloom is oppressive. A saint’s day was being celebrated with a fire- 
work display that night, and unluckily the fireworks were being fired 
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from the square outside my bedroom window, to the accompaniment 
of cheering ; cheering which, in a typically Neapolitan way, was com- 
mensurate, not with the beauty of the display, but with the amount of 
noise that was made. At three o’clock cele teh vate climax came with a noise 
which sounded far worse than the raids at their height, and it was followed 
by clapping and cheering like ten Cup-Final crowds. 


The voyage on the excellent boat from Naples to Capri, a distance of 
fifteen miles, costs only fifty lire, or a shilling. My excitement as we 
approached the island was great. "So this towering, misty rock, with the 
dip in the middle, was the island of the Sirens, the playground of that 
magnificent decadent Tiberius, the ins —— of Norman Douglas and 
Compton Mackenzie. I was delighted that my first encounter with the 
natives had a tang of South Wind about it. A brawny old fisherman 
approached me on the quay as I got off-the boat with, ‘ You wanta go 
to Blue Grotto, mister ?’ to which I replied that there were one or two 
things I would have to see to first, but promising that I would fix up 
with him later; ‘O.K.’ he said, ‘Me Luigi, everyone know Luigi.’ 
An hour later, as I sat on the verandah of my hotel, I heard a soft whistle 
from the street below, and looking down I saw a young man. ‘ You let 
me take you to Blue Grotto, yes?” he said. ‘I’m fixed already,’ I said. 
‘Pity, I very good boat, go with sail. I know all coast, all names, all 
history.” ‘Sorry, but I promised.’ “You go with me, eh?” No.’ 
‘Who you go with?’ ‘ Luigi.” Whereupon he burst into laughter and 
said, ‘ Ha, Luigi, he my father,’ and = off quite happy now that he 
knew the job was to remain in the 

During my second day I began to ceili how commercialised Capri 
is, with the incessant cry of ‘ You wanta go to Blue Grotto’ or ‘ Fiacre, 
mista, not dear?’ The cheap but expensive trinkets in the shops and the 
general air of money-making at all costs. As far as I could tell the 
unspoilt times of Parker’s Poison and Mr. Keith were over. But I was 
wrong. With an Englishman, as mildly disappointed as myself, I went 
by fiacre to Anacapri, a half hour’s trot from Capri, and yet so entirely 
different. The country is wilder and more romantic, the people are 
simple and not interested in making money out of tourists, food is 
better and cheaper and the atmosphere is quiet and peaceful. As we 
walked across olive groves towards the sea we came across a cottage 
where we asked for water, but a bottle of wine was pressed upon us 
instead ; and as we lay on the rocks by the sea the mother of a family 
which was sharing the rocks with us sent her little girl with a bunch of 
grapes for us in case we should be thirsty after our bathe. I was about 
to photograph the Englishman and the little girl when a cry came from 
the mother, and she scuttled across the rocks in her chemise and coyly 
posed with the other two. People don’t seem to be able to behave in 
this way in Capri itself. 

Capri, we decided as we sat in the Naples boat and watched the mist 
gathering round it, is a place one should only visit with someone whom 
one loves. The romantic aura which surrounds it is so strong. We 
would go back to it, we hoped, on our honeymoons. 


Back in Rome—a linguistic story which might have pleased James 
Joyce. Talking to an Italian girl in a bar I asked her if she would 
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come out with me that evening. She said she had something else to 
do, but she would like to meet me the following evening. ‘It will 
have to be in Ventimiglia,’ I said, and she, not understanding my 
pidgin-Italian, drew herself up in a fury and said, ‘I am not a bad girl. 
How dare you offer me money.’ ‘ But I haven’t offered you any money— 
I don’t know what you mean,’ I cried. ‘ Yes, you have, did you not offer 
me, just now, venti mille lire?’ When I had explained the misunder- 
standing the whole bar shook with her rich, meridional laughter. 





A FRAGMENT OF BOSWELLIANA 


By R. N. Carew Hunt 


Correspondence between Sir Alexander, Mr. James and Miss Euphemia Boswell 
and Mr. Heaviside, Surgeon. 

AMES BOSWELL of the Life of Johnson left two sons, Alexander 

and James, both well known in their day, and three daughters, 

Veronica, Elizabeth and Euphemia ; and it is with the last named, called, 
it may be assumed, after her grandmother and known in the family as 
Phemie, that the following is principally concerned. She was born on 
May 2oth, 1774, and when about two years old was described by her 
father as ‘a stout, cheerful child and very fond of me.’ Numerous 
references to her will be found in the Boswe// Papers, but although in 1793 
her father was troubled about her cough and thought that she might be 
consumptive, there is nothing to indicate that during his lifetime she was 
regarded as other than a normal person. According to Roger’s Boswelliana 
1874 she suffered, however, from mental weakness (he does not say when 
it first developed) which took the form of a delusion that her family had 
a grudge against her ; and she therefore settled in London, intending to 
make a living as an operatic writer. The burning of Drury Lane Theatre 
in 1809 is said to have prevented the production of an opera she had 
composed which was then being prepared for the stage, and she appealed 
for assistance by letter and advertisement, declaring that she was 
‘neglected by those bound by the ties of blood to cherish her,’ and had 
been reduced to pawning her piano. Lords Eldon, Sidmouth, Moira and 
Lonsdale were among those whom she approached in such terms. She 
also composed a soliloquy for the Prince Regent on the death in 1810 of 
his sister, the Princess Amelia, from which she hoped to have received a 
civil list pension, but it was never granted. 

It seems, therefore, to have been towards the end of 1810, when she 
was involved in these calamities, that Euphemia, then aged thirty-six, 
became the patient of Mr. Heaviside, a surgeon of 14 George Street, 
Hanover Square ; and it is certain that she prevailed on him to write to 
the Duchess of Buccleuch to invoke the latter’s assistance. As this letter 
is not included in the correspondence, we do not know with what argu- 
ments he supported his appeal, but it was so far successful that the . 
Duchess sent him twenty guineas for her relief. Unfortunately, she 
talked of the matter among her friends, and thus it came to the ears of 
Sir Alexander, the head of the family, who was much put out. We 

1 The letters upon which the following is based were acquired by my gteat-grandfather, 
John Wild, a collector of autographs, and a friend and one of the executors of William Upcott. 
For Mr. Heaviside, see the late Dr. G. C. Peachey’s monograph, John Heaviside, Surgeon (1931). 
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know that she forwarded the doctor’s letter to him; but it is charitable 
to conjecture that she did so at his request and after he had learnt what 
had taken place from some other source. The first letter of our series is 
therefore from James, who is writing to Mr. Heaviside on his brother’s 
instructions to ask for an explanation :— 


* I received last night a letter from my brother which compels me to address 
myself to you. He encloses a letter which you had written to the Duchess of 
Buccleuch and which had been transmitted to him by her Grace. “I beg,” 
he says, “ that you will call upon Mr. Heaviside and in my name request that he 
will explain his grounds for writing the enclosed letter, and whether he signified 
the necessitous state of Miss Boswell to any of her relations before taking this 
step.” 

‘I had the honour of meeting you one day when you called upon my sister. 
You were aware, I believe, that my Uncle is resident in London. Under such 
circumstances we had a right to expect that in candour, in delicacy and in 
justice you would have apprized us of your intention before you adopted so 
extraordinary a proceeding as writing to a person in no way connected with 
Miss Boswell such a letter as now lies before me. You might then, Sir, have 
been enabled to ascertain the accuracy of those statements which it contains, 
and which, from whatever source you derived them, are wholly unfounded. 
Miss Boswell has never been left in that state of indigence which you describe. 
Her income is as large as that enjoyed by the great majority of younger children 
of the first families of Scotland, and would have been larger had it not been 
lessened by her own imprudence. She has never appealed under the pressure 
of distress to her elder brother that that application has not been attended to. 
His character, which although not attacked in express terms is unquestionably 
implicated in your statement, will upon all occasions bear the strictest scrutiny, 
and his conduct to Miss Boswell in particular (as I am ready when called upon 
to prove) has at all times redounded to his honour. As it is partly at his 
request that I now address you, I shall hope to be informed what answer you 
would wish me to convey.’ 


And now for a word about Mr. Heaviside, who is mentioned by 
James Boswell, Senior, in his Journal] as having been one of the ‘ medical 
company ” which he had met when dining with Mr. Devayne on April 
28th, 1788. He was born at Hatfield in 1748, the son of John Heaviside, 
for thirty years a doctor in that town. His father apprenticed him to an 
apothecary, but at the age of eighteen he ran away to London. He was 
then put to work with a Mr. Pott of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital under 
whom he settled down. In 1771 he qualified for a diploma, and in the 
same year he was appointed house surgeon. His father then purchased 
him a surgeon’s commission in the Grenadier Guards which he relin- 
quished upon retirement in 1788, a profitable investment as it secured 
him a pension of £100 a year for the rest of his life. Meanwhile he had 
set up in practice in Red Lion Square; but on his father’s death he 
leased, and later purchased, 14 George Street, Hanover Square, where he 
installed a curious museum of anatomical specimens which were sold by 
auction in July 1829 after his decease, but the majority of which he had 
bought as he was a collector rather than an anatomist. In 1790 he was 
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appointed surgeon extraordinary to the King, and in 1797 he was elected 
to the Royal Society as ‘a gentleman well versed in various branches of 
natural knowledge.’ He died in September 1828 and was buried, like his 
father, in Hatfield Church. He had built up a large practice, Lady 
Hamilton being among his patients, and the inscription on his tomb 
records that ‘to the poor and afflicted his services were never denied.’ 





ess 
of A contemporary describes him as matter of fact, without fancy or imagina- 
‘ tion, but fond of the good things of this world and of the company of 
he his fellows. An inveterate Londoner, he had never spent a week out of 
ed town since he had first come to it fifty years earlier. ‘Sir, what should 
nis I do in the country ? I know nothing of the country,’ is one of the few 
a of his observations which have come down to us. 
ch In what precise terms Mr. Heaviside accounted to Sir Alexander for 
Pm his behaviour is unknown, though it may be inferred from a second letter 
so to him, which will be mentioned in its place, that he apologised un- 
th reservedly while pointing out that he had been solely prompted by 
ve motives of benevolence. That he had so acted is strange, but we do not 
IS, know the full circumstances and neurotics are often very plausible. But 
d. his explanation was at once accepted. Sir Alexander’s resentment at the 
e. letter to the Duchess is intelligible enough. But once this matter had 
- been cleared up, neither he nor his brother could fail to recognise that 
- their sister was being looked after by an extremely eminent practitioner 
= who had been treating her, in all probability, free of charge. There is 
y therefore a marked change of attitude in Sir Alexander’s reply, dated 
’, Edinburgh, January 28th, 1811, and sent under cover to his brother. 
a In it he says that he had never supposed that Mr. Heaviside had intended 
is to make any accusation against him, but that a communication from a 
u man of such notable professional attainments might well lead its recipient 
to conclude that all the relevant facts had first been ascertained. He 
concludes : 
i ‘God forbid Sir that this or this ten times repeated should weaken in a 
i] generous mind the best attribute of man—humanity. If on this occasion it 
has led to something unpleasant, let my best exertions aid to remove the 
‘ recollection. Let me be believed when I say that I honour your philanthropy, 
and shall be happy to forget that injury which, without deliberation, was 
2 inflicted ; but the motive which stimulated you, and the gentlemanly manner 
in which you have expressed your regrets combine to command my esteem.” 
; James seems to have found the doctor’s explanation equally satis- 
c factory, for in a letter to him, undated but clearly written soon after his 
1 brother’s, he too adopts a very different style : 
‘I am extremely sorry I was from home wl. :n you did me the honour of 


calling. I received your note and am perfectly satisfied with the gentlemanly 
. candour with which it is written. You will, I trust, acknowledge on the other 
r hand that it was natural both in my brother and myself to feel and express 
ourselves strongly when charges of such a nature appeared to be brought 
against us from so respectable a quarter. I have transmitted your note to my 
brother. As you have done me the honour to express a wish for an interview 
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and as my time is much more at my command than yours, I shall be happy to 
visit you at any hour you shall be pleased to appoint. I have not spoken nor 
shall I speak to my sister in her present weak state of health.’ 


Mr. Heaviside’s letter to which James refers is not in the hand of a 
ready writer, and is closely compressed on to a small sheet of paper on 
the back of which is a first attempt which he had abandoned and crossed 
out. It doubtless recapitulates what he had said already, but its style is 
exceedingly confused. He is grateful to Sir Alexander for his good 
opinion. He points out, and it is here that the poor man gets himself 
tied up, that the quality of humanity with which the latter had credited 
him was incompatible with any wish on his part to act unjustly, and he 
concludes : 

* To useful acquirements alone I pay homage. To have proper humanity, 
. . . I think not to be the least merit. To want it, I conceive the greatest 
demerit.’ 

Then Euphemia discovered what had taken place, and on Sunday, 
February 24th, James was obliged once again to address himself to Mr. 
Heaviside : 


‘I had the honour of your note, and beg leave to express my gratitude for 
this fresh instance of your persevering humanity towards this unfortunate 
woman. I had occasion to see her yesterday. She told me you had complained 
of being insulted by her family. I knew perfectly well that this was not the 
case, but as the subject had been mentioned I did not chuse to neglect the 
opportunity of showing her the mischief which her conduct might create and 


informed her that her misrepresentations might have been attended with most 
serious nay fatal consequences, but that the explanation you had given had 
been most honourable to yourself and satisfactory to us all. Instead of this 
leading her to reflect on what she was about, she flew into the most violent 
paroxysm of rage insomuch that I was obliged to leave her. Before this, 
however, she had informed me that she was in debt for her rent. This is the 
first time she has ever mentioned any specific want of money. I intimated to 
her that that would be taken care of. She murmured also something about 
her apothecary. Might I take the liberty of requesting you to learn from her 
who her apothecary is ? I would wish to make him assured that his bill is in 
no danger. To give money to herself, as I explained to you before, would I 
am afraid be worse than useless.’ 


Mr. Heaviside’s reply, dated Monday, February 25th, and written on 
the blank third page of James’s letter, explains what had taken place, and 
that his patient had been up to her old tricks. 


* All that passed on the subject of yours just received arose a few days ago 
and I send it to you verbatim as follows. I think it was last Thursday your 
sister said to me “I hope you will have no objection to signing a memorial 
Capt. Taylor is drawing up for me. . . .” I answered “I beg to be excused 
that. From writing the letter to the Dss. of Buccleuch I had very innocently 
got myself into a very awkward predicament with some of her family whose 
names I did not chuse to mention ; it was now all ended I believed, and I did 
not chuse incurring anything so unpleasant again, nor would I but hereafter 
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confine myself solely to professional attention ; her private affairs with her own 
family she and they must arrange.” Yesterday I paid her the last of the £21 
sent her by the Duchess—and have finally done with any subject connected 
directly or indirectly with her family or herself except professional. I know of 
no apothecary she has. The medicines she has have been made up to the best 
of my knowledge at the chemist next door to her.’ 


And now for Euphemia’s letters. There are four of them, all belong- 
ing to the year 1811. Two only are dated—the first, February 25th, that 
of Mr. Heaviside’s letter above, and the second, March zoth, the other 
two being probably written between these dates. The writing is ill- 
formed, and slovenly, particularly that of the letter of March 20th, but 
the style is not without a certain vivacity. We may therefore start with 
that of February 25th, which runs as follows : 


* Amiable and able friend 
peruse the enclosed tis the last time I shall intrude on your precious 
time. 1am your grateful Euphemia Bte Boswell.’ 


To which this postscript is added : 


‘ put a wafer on it and let your faithful Servt. put it in the post. T’ll teach them 
. - . that my character is not to be trifled or played with as you would with 
cards or dice.” 

Upon the bottom of which Mr. Heaviside, always economical with 
paper, has written : 

* Madam, without explaining further, I have said to you last week I cannot 
farther enter into your personal concerns. My professional attentions will 


remain yours on all occasions.’ 


The second letter is of interest for its reference to her father, but it is 
so badly written, there is no punctuation and the grammar is so slipshod 
that its sense is not quite clear. What she appears to say is that she has 
never made use of Mr. Heaviside’s name in her applications ‘ to those 
friends my father has done such honour to in his life of Johnson but (has) 
simply (? beggared) us.’ She signs herself ‘ Your grateful but prejudged 
Euphemia.’ If this reading is correct, it would seem that she thought 
that her father’s attachment to Dr. Johnson had prejudiced his career, 
and that the many persons still living whom he had mentioned in his 
book were thus fair game. The third letter, which begins ‘ Beloved, 
respected and feeling friend,’ is an account of her symptoms—which may 
well be omitted. It ends, however, on a calmer note. ‘Iam in a quiet 
respectable lodging where I am known and respected, thank God.’ 

The letter of March zoth is of some length. Starting ‘ My more than 
friend,’ she thanks Mr. Heaviside for his goodness and for having 
relieved her ‘ from anguish no tongue can depict.’ But she had either 
moved to new quarters, or she had found her old ones less satisfactory 
then she had hoped, for she now complains that its inmates, ‘ like all low 
plebeians,’ were attributing another and more natural cause to her size. 
As for Mrs. Anderson, presumably her landlady, she is a ‘ hell-formed 
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fiend,’ and is accused of having sought to deceive Mr. Heaviside as to the 
true reason for his patient’s condition : 


* She was in hopes to lead you to believe I ached from fever. I did not. 
I ached from propriety, and as every loyal Briton would to hear a set of beings 
traducing the Royal Family as those I know not what to call them did, (which) 
. was truly painful to any proper mind.’ 


For Mrs. Anderson and her lodgers had been spending the evenings 
in singing doggerel verses about the recently appointed Prince Regent 
and his wife. Euphemia had been in bed. 


* I was too ill,’ she says, ‘ the first night to catch any of the words they sang 
but only their tendency, but the second time they played some of the airs I 
caught one of their words—viz— 

“The poor Princess of Wales (thrice) 
The Prince of Wales, The Prince of Wales, 
He is an arrant thief. 
He leaves his poor Princess of Wales 
And to Lady Hertford goes 
(With expression) 
| The poor Princess of Wales is gone 
; To sell her fish at Billingsgate. 
The poor Princess is gone. 
The poor Prince is gone too. 
He’s gone to Lady Hertford’s stew. 
The old Queen is gone too. 
The poor King is gone too... . 


293? 


There is a good deal more to the same effect, but it is not worth 
recording. Euphemia’s comment is: ‘Tis a curious jumble, but the 
man sings it so as to make it truely ludicrous. How they could continue 
seven hours without stopping is very odd, but they did.’ She concludes, 
‘I leave for Nr. 17 Buckingham Street as I am wretched here.’ 

There is little to add. Alexander and James Boswell died within a 
few weeks of one another early in 1822, the latter apparently in embar- 
rassed circumstances. Mr. Heaviside, as already noted, died in 1828. 
If, as Rogers says, but without stating his authority, Euphemia died at 
about the age of sixty, she outlived all her family, as Veronica had died 
in 1795 within a few months of her father, and Elizabeth in 1814. There 
can be little doubt as to the nature of her malady. In one of her letters 
she complained that her legs were swelling ‘ prodigiously ’ at night, and 
that she feared that water was once again accumulating ; while we have 
seen that her condition led her fellow lodgers to conclude that she was 
pregnant. As these symptoms point to chronic Bright’s disease, the 
wonder is that she should have lived as long as is above stated. How 
long she continued to be Mr. Heaviside’s patient is unknown. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
Reviewed by John Arlott 


THE critic’s most difficult book-selection problem of the year is to choose the 
books he shall read on his (busman’s) holiday. My first book, taken for the 
first day of holiday, with travelling and unpacking behind me, the food tried 
and found good, a perfect armchair found and made my own—was Nigel 
Balchin’s Lord, I Was Afraid (Collins: 125. 6d.) Mr. Balchin has already 
established himself as a novelist capable of creating characters of remarkable 
quality. Here, however, he turns, as Hardy did in The Dynasts, from the close- 
to-earth humanity of the novel to the higher emotive language of unstageable 
drama. Lord, I Was Afraid makes use of stage conventions but cannot be 
staged—in any case its playing-time would be about ten hours. But it does give 
Mr. Balchin the opportunity to use poetry, choruses and soliloquies and to 
introduce elaborate figures, to be witty, satirical, erudite, profound, philo- 
sophical, even metaphysical. On one occasion he imposes the effect of a bomb 
falling on his characters upon ten pages—what can the reader do but skip to 
discover whether they are killed? (For the benefit of those who follow me 
through Mr. Balchin’s book, they are not killed—you may read the dialogue, 
which is impressive, slowly and thoroughly.) Diverting, absorbing as this book 
can be, it can never be wholly satisfying because Mr. Balchin has posed for 
himself the temporal and spiritual problems of the world to-day. Nevertheless, 
he has written a book of interest for more than his experiment and which leaves 
behind some memorable phrases and worthwhile thought. 

My next full day was devoted to A Treatise on the Novel by Robert Liddell 
(Cape: 95. 6d.)—if only to discover how Mr. Liddell would have reacted to 
Mr. Balchin’s book. I decided that he would have disapproved of Mr. Balchin’s 
departure from his range but would have regarded his own point, of the roots 
of the English novel being in the drama, as finding some degree of confirmation. 
This study of the novel as a serious art-form—dand a story, is also, incidentally, a 
collection of the best things said about the novel. Mr. Liddell builds his 
argument skilfully, basing it upon the best evidence and adding some fresh 
views of his own on Ivy Compton-Burnett and E. M. Forster. This book 
stands with Percy Lubbock’s The Craft of Fiction—and only below E. M. 
Forster’s Aspects of the Novel because the latter is the most sensitive appreciation - 
of our time which also affords a basis for criticism. If every critic and ‘ blurb ’- 
writer were to tread Mr. Liddell’s book there would be less loose application of 
the labels ‘ great’ and ‘ masterpiece’ to pedestrian fiction. 

The Autobiography of Neville Cardus (Collins: 125. 6d.) I carefully saved, 
certain of enjoyment. I had that enjoyment because this book is one of those 
rare autobiographies which tells the story of a life worth living and worth 
relating, which has much of interest to say on life, music and cricket, which is 
neither vain nor inhibitedly modest and which is, above all, well written. The 
story of the boy who rose from the poor district of Manchester to do the thing 
he most wanted to do—write on the subjects which interested him most— 
music and cricket—and for the paper which was and is for him the peak of 
newspapers—The Manchester Guardian, moves smoothly. Among writers on 
music Mr. Cardus stands well despite the high standard of music criticism, but 
as a writer on cricket he has no living equal. Therefore, bemoan the fact as 
he may, it is as a writer on cricket that he is famous. 

He always has the romantic words of the enthusiast to speak on his two 
subjects and he says them always with the polish which is the hallmark of that 
newspaper he delighted to serve. This self-portrait appears to be at no pains 
to conceal anything yet it shows none of the desire to shock evinced by so many 
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professedly ‘frank’ autobiographers. I and most of its readers will turn to 
this book again. 

My poetry, to be read slowly and many times as good poetry should 
always be read, was Andrew Young’s The Green Man (Cape: 35. 6d.) Here, 
again, his art, so curiously akin to that of the miniaturist, approaches perfection 
within his own field. Again and again he startles with new vision, or charms 
with a conceit which appears fresh yet inevitable. Again, he is neat and 
economical, his flawless ear leading him to that fine balance between rhythmic 
speech and music and echoing strains of certainty and timelessness. I shall 
remember Mountain Graveyard from this collection— 

‘ Sheepfold, I thought—tilll by the dyke 
Tort utving desin dock” r 
And knew he never whistled tyke, 
The herd who folded that quiet flock.’ 


And I shall remember, too, Sudden Thaw with its fresh colours and sharp 
outlines, The Shepherd's Hut with its most human fancy and Fie/d-G/asses, a poem 
which accomplishes a small technical marvel with apparent ease. Because the 
poet’s preoccupation is with timeless things he has never appeared concerned 
with current problems, neither has he striven to be exaggeratedly ‘ modern,’ 
his style is his own development of the true strain of English poetry. Appre- 
ciation of Andrew Young’s work has grown steadily and no good judge of 
poetry to-day will deny him a high place among contemporary poets. 

I have never grown out of my youthful love of picture-books: I like to 
look at pictures, like to handle a well-made book, and, if its pages are large, so 
much the better. And when can one more truly indulge in picture books than 
while on holiday when the mind can drift from picture into imagination and 
return at leisure ? Edinburgh by George Scott-Moncreiff (Batsford: 155.) was 
tempting because its pictures are mainly of buildings. A picture of a building 
seems often to delight more than the building itself. No deterioration distracts 
or disappoints the eye in a picture where the building is seen entire and as it was 
conceived. Cool and delightful are these Edinburgh buildings and scenes, 
with that blend of elegance and strength which is characteristic of the city 
itself. Mr. Scott-Moncreiff is obviously a scholar and an enthusiast, and, 
when he digresses on the subject of the menu at the Café Royal he is revealed 
as a very human guide to his city. 

My other picture-books come from the associated Grey Walls and Falcon 
Presses: they are large of paper but not inconveniently weighty and there is 
abundance of pictures. Mr. Cecil Collins in The Vision of the Fool (Grey Walls 
Press: 10s. 6d.) tends, in his preface, to wear his art on his sleeve but his 
drawings, modern in idiom and owing something to Paul Klee in their calli- 
graphic manner, are well conceived. There is compassion in his theme and 
treatment, but he is witty, too, and indulges some amusing ‘ digs’ at several 
types of painting. Gregorio Prieto (Falcon Press: tos. 6d.) shows an artist of 
varied technique. His portraits of Herbert Read and Lord Berners are photo- 
gtaphic in manner, his line-drawings have the truest and best simplicity and 
his Woman of la Mancha is mature and impressive. Paintings by Felix Kelly 
(Falcon Press: 10s. 6d.) contains paintings in the topographical vein, executed 
in romantic mood—they are at their most delightful when reproduced in colour. 
These paintings remind of Dali, and of décor by William Chappell: some are 
convincingly macabre. These two presses are working well and sincerely in 
the field of art-reproduction where there was so much enforced neglect during 
the war years. 

Now, with the magnanimity of one who may stay in bed as late as he wishes 
to-morrow morning, I find my inclination is to thank these eight authors for 
the pleasure they have given me—and to wish that my own books might always 
be reviewed by critics on holiday. 








